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McKinley High School. 

University of California. 

Willard Junior High School. 
3rea-Olinda Union High School, Brea. 
Liberty Union High School, Brentwood. 
Burlingame High School, Burlingame. 
Campbell Union High School, Campbell. 
Carpinteria Union High School, 

Carpinteria. 

Caruthers Union High School, Caruthers. 
Washington Union High School, 

Centerville. 

Ceres Union High School, Ceres. 
Chico High School, Chico. 
Claremont Junior-Senior High School, 

Claremont. 

Clarksburg High School, Clarksburg. 
Coalinga Junior-Senior High School, 

Coalinga. 

Colusa Union High School, Colusa. 
Compton Junior College, Compton. 
Corona High School, Corona. 

Coronado High School, Coronado. 


John Swett Union High School, Crockett. 


Davis Joint Union High School, Davis. 
Grant Union High School, Del Paso 
Heights. 


Elk Grove Union High School, Elk Grove. 
Escondido Union High School, Escondido. 


Eureka High School, Eureka. 

San Juan Union High School, Fair Oaks. 
Ferndale Union High School, Ferndale. 
Fillmore. Union High School, Fillmore. 


Fort Bragg Union High School, Fort Bragg. 


Fortuna Union High School, Fortuna. 

Central Union High School, Fresno. 

Fullerton Union High School, Fullerton. 

Gonzales Union High School, Gonzales. 

Half Moon Bay Union High School, 
Half Moon Bay. 


Hayward Union High School, Hayward. 
Healdsburg High School, Healdsburg. 
Huntington Beach Union High School, 
Huntington Beach. 
Inglewood Union High School, Inglewood. 
Marin Union Junior College, Kentfield. 
Kerman Union High School, Kerman. 
King City Union High School, King City. 
Kingsburg Joint Union High School, 
Kingsburg. 
Antelope Valley Joint Union High School 
and Junior College, Lancaster. 
Bonita Union High School, La Verne. 
Lemoore Union High School, Lemoore. 
Linden Union High School, Linden. 
Livermore Union High School, Livermore. 
Livingston Union High School, Livingston. 
Lodi Union High School, Lodi. 
Lompoc Union High School, Lompoc. 
Long Beach Junior College, Long Beach. 
Polytechnic High School, Long Beach. 


Los ANGELES 
Phineas Banning High School 
(P. O., Wilmington.) 
Hubert Howe Bancroft Junior High 
School. 
Central Junior High School. 
Eagle Rock High School. 
(P. O., Eagle Rock.) 
Fairfax High School. 
Alexander Hamilton High School. 
Hollywood High School 
(P. O., Hollywood.) 
Thomas Jefferson High School 
Abraham Lincoln High School. 
Mount Vernon Junior High School. 
Nathaniel A. Narbonne High School. 
(P. O., Lomita.) 
Polytechnic Evening High School. 
Southgate High School 
(P. O., Southgate.) 
University of California at Los 
Angeles. 
West Side Union High School, Los Banos. 
Los Gatos Union High School, Los Gatos. 
Maricopa Junior-Senior High School, 
Maricopa. 
Mariposa County Union High School, 
Mariposa. 
Marysville Union High School and Yuba 
County Junior College, Marysville. 
Fall River Joint Union High School, 
McArthur. 
Merced Union High School, Merced. 
South Fork Union High School, Miranda. 








Monrovia-Arcadia-Duarte High School, 
Monrovia. 

Sweetwater Union High Schoo! District, 
National City. 

Needles Junior-Senior High School, 
Needles. 

Orestimba Union High School, Newman. 

Excelsior Union High School, Norwalk. 

Oakdale Union High School, Oakdale. 


OAKLAND 


Castlemont High School. 
Garfield Junior High School. 
Lockwood Junior High School. 
McClymonds High School. 
Oakland High School. 
Roosevelt High School. 
San Leandro High School 

(P. O., San Leandro.) 
Technical High School. 
University High School. 
Westlake Junior High School. 
Woodrow Wilson Junior High School. 


Oceanside-Carlsbad Union High School, 
Oceanside. 
Chaffey Union High School and 
Junior College, Ontario. 
Oroville Union High School, Oroville. 
Oxnard Union High School, Oxnard. 
Palo Alto Union High School, Palo Alto. 
Parlier Union High School, Parlier. 


PASADENA 


John Marshall Junior High School. 
McKinley Junior High School. 

John Muir Technical High School. 
Pasadena Continuation High School. 
Pasadena Junior College. 

George Washington Junior High School. 
Woodrow Wilson Junior High School. 


Pescadero Union High School, Pescadero. 

Pittsburg High School, Pittsburg. 

Pomona High School and Junior College, 
Pomona. 

Red Bluff Union High School, Red Bluff. 

Redondo Union High School, Redondo 
Beach. 

Sequoia Union High School, Redwood 
City. 

Ripon Union High School. Ripon. 

Roseville Union High School, Roseville. 


SACRAMENTO 
Professional Library. 
Sacramento Continuation High Library 
Sacramento Evening High Library. 
Sacramento Junior College. 
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Sacramento Junior High Library. 
Sacramento Senior High Library. 
Salinas Union High School and Junior 
College, Salinas. 

San Bernardino Valley Union Junior 
College, San Bernardino. 

San Diego State Teachers College, 
San Diego. 


San JOSE 
Theodore Roosevelt Junior High School 
San Jose Senior High School. 
Woodrow Wilson Junior High School. 

California Polytechnic School, San Luis 
Obispo. 

San Luis Obispo High School, San Luis 
Obispo. 

San Mateo District Junior College, San 
Mateo. 

San Mateo High School, San Mateo. 

Santa Ana High School and Junior College, 
Santa Ana. 


SANTA BARBARA 


La Cumbre Junior High School. 
Santa Barbara High School. 
Santa Barbara Junior High School. 

Santa Maria Union High School, Santa 
Maria. 

Santa Paula Union High School, Santa 
Paula. 

Santa Rosa High School, Santa Rosa. 

Santa Ynez Valley Union High School, 
Santa Ynez. 

Tamalpais Union High School, Sausalito. 

Simi Valley Union High School, Simi. 

South Pasadena Junior High School, South 
Pasadena. 

South Pasadena Senior High School, South 
Pasadena. 

College of the Pacific, Stockton. 

Stockton High School, Stockton. 

Lassen Union High School and Junior 
College, Susanville. 

Taft Union High School and Junior 
College, Taft. 

Turlock Union High School, Turlock. 

Tustin Union High School, Tustin. 

Ventura Junior High School, Ventura. 

Watsonville Union High School, 
Watsonville. 

Westwood Junior-Senior High School, 
Westwood. 

Wheatland Union High School, Wheatland. 

Whittier Union High School, Whittier. 

Woodland High School, Woodland. 
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REGIONAL CONFERENCES 
at SUMMER SESSION 


Regional conferences will be held under the auspices of the California’ Society of 
Secondary Education at five institutions, according to the schedule given below. Ad- 
mission to these conferences is free, and teachers and school administrators are 
cordially invited to attend. 


CLAREMONT COLLEGES, 
June 29 and 30; Dean Aubrey A. Douglass, Director. 


GENERAL THEME: 
Educational and Vocational Guidance. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
(Berkeley), July 6 and 7; Wm. F. Ewing, Director. 
SESSION THEMES: 
(a) Teacher Training Programs. 
(b) Teacher Placement Problems. 
(c) Services of Agencies Co-operating in the Program of Public Education. 
(d) Public School Relations. 
COLLEGE OF THE PAcIFIc, 
July 14 and 15; George C. Jensen, Director. 


GENERAL THEME: 
Outstanding Problems of Modern Secondary Education. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES, 
July 17 and 18; Arthur Gould, Director. 


SESSION THEMES: 


(a) Integration. (b) Integration in Handling Retarded Children. (c) The 
Hour Period. (d) Current Experiments. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, 


August 4 and 5; Arnold C. Argo, Director. 
GENERAL THEMES: 
(a) The Challenge of Social and Economic Conditions to the Schools. 
(b) Significance of Recent Social Changes for Educators. 


For further details of the several programs, refer to pages under Current News 
and Comment. 
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THE BEVERLY 
2412 DURANT AVENUE EL GRANADA APARTMENTS 
PHONE BERKELEY 9515 2510 BANCROFT WAY 


Close to the University; 2 and 3- 


r Excellent location; one block from Sather Gate; 
room apartments, fully furnished; 


cars to San Francisco and Oakland pass door; 


everything modern, including Frigi- janitor service; heat; phone. 
daire, good heating, janitor and maid 
service. Special Rates for Six Weeks Summer Session 
. “ . 2R PE Scsccsietiniettemtbescerene : 
REDUCED RATES FOR anne aa vapchane 
* 3 Rooms with bath............................. ee 
SUMMER SESSION 
Write for Reservations. 
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GRAYSON NEIKIRK KEFAUVER 
Dean-elect of the School of Education, 
Stanford University 


Born, Middletown, Maryland, 1900. Graduated from high school at Frederick, 
Maryland; attended Franklin and Marshall College in Pennsylvania, Heidelberg 
College in Ohio, and received his A.B. degree from the University of Arizona in 
1921; A.M. degree from Stanford University in 1925 (by work completed in summer 
quarters) ; and the Ph.D. degree from University of Minnesota in 1928. Teacher in 
high school, Tucson, Arizona, 1921-23; served successively as principal of an ele- 
mentary school, vice-principal of senior high school, and director of educational re- 
search in the Fresno school system, 1923-1926. 


On invitation of Dr. Leonard V. Koos, Kefauver went to the University of 
Minnesota with rank of instructor in 1926, and was later advanced to an assistant 
professorship. In 1929 he was appointed associate professor in secondary education 
in Columbia University, and has been serving this school year as a visiting professor 
at Stanford. Dr. Kefauver has been identified with a number of important educational 
surveys, and is joint author with Dr. Koos of a published volume on Guidance in 
Secondary Schools. 




















A NEW DEAL IN SECONDARY 
EDUCATION* 
FRANK W. HART, Chairman 


Professor of Education, University of California 


VERY crash, or collapse, whether it be a machine, a building, 
a business, an economic structure, a social order, or a civiliza- 
tion demands of the intelligent survivors three lines of action: 
(1) emergency rescue or relief, (2) investigation of the cause 
or causes, and (3) the formulation and adoption of changes 

designed to prevent the recurrence of such a crash or collapse in the fu- 

ture. Only through a calm, courageous execution of these steps in the 
order named can we hope to recover, to restore our losses, or rebuild more 
securely. 

We have witnessed the tragic collapse of our glorified economic struc- 
ture, the futility of our political organization, and the shattering of our 
social stability. Our people are challenged—challenged to immediate self- 
sacrificing rescue and relief, to cold calculating analysis of the causes of 
our fall, and above all, to calm, courageous formulation and adoption of 
profound changes. As public schoolmen we are challenged—challenged 
to meet these three responsibilities. We, of all people, are especially chal- 
lenged, for, from the beginning universal public education has been held 
to be the very foundation of self-governing democratic society. 

Are we ready and willing to accept the challenge? Are we prepared to 
meet our full responsibility? It is an established fact, requiring no elabora- 
tion here, that schoolmen have responded to the demand for emergency 
economic relief—they have reduced expenditures, easing tax burdens to a 
greater degree than has been done by those responsible for any other branch 
of governmental service. It is the second and third steps that now demand 
our attention—our serious consideration and courageous action—namely, 
a searching investigation of the causes of the crash that may be chargeable 
directly or indirectly to the failure of the public schools; and immediate 
fearless formulation and adoption of such changes in our program of in- 
struction and methods of teaching as may serve to prepare the rising genera- 
tion to meet its social, political, and economic problems more effectively 
than the incumbent adult population has been able to do. It is the pur- 
pose of this committee to focus your attention on these two issues, to chal- 
lenge you to action and to suggest possible lines of attack. The committee 
is fully aware of the magnitude of the task, and at most can only hope at 
this time to set forces in motion that may ultimately, through organization, 
leadership, and determination, resolve the issues and solve the problems. 
The committee invites your attention first to a consideration of the causes 


*A report of a special committee of the Association of California Principals adopted 
at the meetings of the Association held in conjunction with the 1933 Conferences of Sec- 
ondary School Principals of California. Besides the chairman, other members of the com- 
mittee were: H. A. Spindt, President, Association of California Secondary School Prin- 
cipals; Vierling Kersey, Superintendent of Public Instruction; Nicholas Ricciardi, Chief, 
Division of Secondary Education; Walter E. Morgan, Deputy Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and Chief, Division of Research and Statistics; Charles S. Morris. President, 
San Mateo Junior College: C. A. Anderson, Principal, Presidio Junior High School, San 
Francisco; and Harry G. Hansell, Principal, San Francisco Continuation School. 
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of our fall. In so doing we are modestly mindful of our temerity, for 
perhaps to no event in history has there been assigned a greater variety of 
causes, unless it be the fall of Rome, or the fall of man. The confusion of 
causes and explanations, however, merely adds gravity to the situation, 
thereby increasing the magnitude of our task, and in no way does it afford 
us an avenue of escape from responsibility. 

Regardless of the multitude of contributing causes, there is no escaping 
the fact that at bottom our present predicament, with all its unhappy conse- 
quences, is chargeable directly to the failure of the timber in the ethical 
character and citizenship of our people—to selfishness, to greed, to lawless- 
ness on the part of some of us, and to a low level of political intelligence 
on the part of the rest of us. Professor Simpson in characterizing the 
citizenry of Chicago has this to say: 

Whatever the number and influence of the contributing causes, the result has 
been the establishment of a low level of political intelligence. Plato said man is a 
“political animal”; the average Chicago man is not. He may be an industrial 
“giant,” a financial wizard, a “bulf’ on the market and on his city generally a 
“whale” of an athlete, and either a “lion” or a “lobster” socially, but politically 
he does not qualify for the Ark in other capacity than that of the humble animal 
upon which Baalam rode into power—and eventually to grief. 

And if the Chicago man is not a political animal, the Chicago woman is less 
so. Women’s clubs and organizations have displayed a great deal of activity in 
civic matters, and along some lines have accomplished extremely valuable results. 
Politically their effect has apparently been nil—or worse. For they seem to have 
succumbed to picturesque, sensational, and misleading political devices even more 
readily than men; and where they have not succumbed to the devices of practical 
politics they have imitated them, rather than sought to improve them. 

The Level of Political Intelligence Is Established in 

Secondary Schools 

It is doubtful if the general level of political intelligence is significantly 
lower in Chicago than in the country at large. This being true, we return 
to remind ourselves that we, as public schoolmen, are especially challenged, 
for we have persistently held that a major function of the public school is 
the training of our people in character and in citizenship. In particular 
we have held that the secondary school is society’s chosen agency for char- 
acter building and citizenship training. Confronted with this challenge, 
we face the question, “Why has the timber of character and of citizenship 
failed?” In so far as the schools are responsible, the answer must lie in the 
program of instruction and our method of teaching on the secondary school 
level—the influence we have exerted or failed to exert on the lives, habits, 
standards, attitudes and abilities of those who have passed through our 
schools. It is to this point that we must direct our investigation of the 
causes of our failure—our failure to develop citizens strong enough to 
withstand the relentless stress and strain of competitive living—our failure 
to develop citizens strong enough to improve upon and make more secure 
the social order which they inherited. 

The committee deems it unfair, as well as unwise, to appraise only our 
failures, for in our successes may lie in some measure the explanation of 
our failures. The secondary schools of this country may lay just and un- 
impeachable claim to monumental successes—to brilliant and far-reaching 
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achievement in certain fields of service to society. The secondary schools 
have successfully and effectively supplied the preliminary training and thus 
laid the foundation of the scientific age of which we are now a part, and 
which we should now be enjoying. Through the education and training 
begun in the secondary schools and carried to completion in our higher 
institutions of learning, we have to an amazing degree mastered the physi- 
cal world. We have subjected it to the service of man. The soil, the depths 
of the earth, the water, electricity, the air, the ether, respond to our com- 
mand and serve our ends. The physical sciences reign supreme, but alas, 
while we have been conquering the physical world, while we have been 
making secure our control over the relationships of material things, we 
have failed commensurately to master human relationship. We have failed 
to establish that control over ourselves essential to associated living in a 
scientific age. The social sciences have failed to keep pace with physical 
sciences, and we find as a consequence our social institutions shaken to the 
point of threatened disaster by the speed, power, and drive of our material 
success, 
The Social Sciences Are Zones of Neglect 

There can be little doubt, as previously implied, that in the very bril- 
liancy of our success, in our mastery of the physical world, lies in part the 
explanation of our failure to achieve comparable progress in the control of 
human relationships. The victorious drive of the physical sciences, con- 
quering on every front vast realms of sparkling new knowledge, has at- 
tracted to the physical science field the genius of our age, and the masses 
have chosen to face in the same direction. The rewards of prestige, of 
power and of material gain have been greater there than in other fields of 
human endeavor, and in consequence the educational programs of our 
schools, secondary and higher, have been warped and distorted to the favor 
of material success. In the public mind, human values, ethical standards, 
social responsibilities, man’s mastery of himself, and the secret of success- 
ful associated living have been accorded little recognition, renown or re- 
ward, and again, in consequence, the social sciences in our secondary schools 
have been in fact, though not in theory, zones of neglect. 

It is a matter of history in this country that there has been a succession 
of fields of knowledge that have appealed to the genius of our people and 
challenged our intelligence; in the colonial period, the ministry; during 
national organization, statesmanship ; then the law; journalism; and finally, 
the physical sciences in order. Each has risen to a crest of supremacy and 
subsided, to be followed by another. We may look upon our present pre- 
dicament with some equanimity if out of it arises an era in which the appeal 
to the genius of our people is found in the realm of the social sciences— 
the understanding of human beings, the control of human relationships, 
and the recognition of ethical values. If, as stated earlier, the crash is 
chargeable to the failure of the timber in the ethical character and citizen- 
ship of our people, such a transition of interest and appeal from the physical 
sciences to social sciences is indeed the greatest need of society today. 
What then is the greatest responsibility of our schools, especially our sec- 
ondary schools? 
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The Greatest Responsibility of Secondary Schools 


As your committee sees it, the greatest responsibility of the secondary 
schools of this country now and for the years that lie ahead and beyond 
is the service to society that may be rendered through the induction of this 
new era in minds of men—an era in which the genius of our people will 
turn from bigger and better cogwheels to bigger and better ideals; from 
bigger and better machines to bigger and better human beings; from power 
and speed to human need ; from higher levels of material success to higher 
levels of political intelligence; from the mysteries of the molecule to the 
mysteries of the mind; from the relationship of X to Y (intelligence re- 
moved) to the relationship of man to man (intelligence behooved) ; from 
the behavior of electrons to the behavior of morons. This change of front, 
this redirection of drive, is the hope and hand of social reconstruction in 
this country. Without it our social order will fail—our civilization will 
crumble and decay as have all civilizations that have neglected or ignored 
the higher human values. 


This is the great challenge to public education revealed by the present 
paralysis of our society. This is the responsibility of every teacher in the 
land, of every schoolman, of every citizen who holds the welfare of our 
people above greed and gain. This is especially the challenge and the 
responsibility of secondary schools, for in them the mind of youth is still 
free to think—to think untrammelled and unfettered by threat of the boss 
or fear of loss. In them intelligence is not yet prostituted to holding a job. 


Your committee is not contending for the abandonment of the pursuit 
of the physical sciences, for a “scientific holiday” or a moratorium—that 
pursuit must go on; it has served us well and will continue to be necessary. 
But your committee is contending that there must be a shift of emphasis, 
a realignment of recognitions and rewards that will cause the social sciences 
to rise to a position of supremacy in the minds of men, to appeal to the 
genius of our people, to command our intelligence. 


Demand for Fearless Instruction in Economic Issues of 
Contemporary Life 


Your committee is not unmindful of the fact that our secondary school 
program of today does offer what purports to be instruction in the social 
sciences, and your committee recognizes that here and there some vital work 
is being done, but by and large your committee holds that most of the 
social science, as taught, is socially impotent, politically spineless and eco- 
nomically innocuous—academic “apple sauce”—cultural custard. 


It would not be just or fair for this committee to lay such a scathing 
indictment at the door of our schools without assuming the responsibility 
of explaining why such a situation exists. The explanations are not far to 
find. In the first place, the social science field is the pasture land of our 
society’s most cherished “sacred cows”—property, profits, privilege, and 
patriotism, and the second is the time-hallowed homage which we pay to 
college entrance requirements—may we call this our worship of the “golden 
calf of culture”—obsolescent culture? As we contemplate giving the social 
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sciences a place in the sun, the latter of these barriers, the “golden calf of 
culture,” does not loom so large as it once did, and granted a reasonable 
amount of courage and organization on the part of secondary school execu- 
tives, it would turn to line with the march of progress. Colleges exist by 
virtue of having students—no students, no colleges. Public school officials 
may therefore, if they choose, say what the training of high school students 
shall be. That is clear—that is easy: But the “sacred cows’’—not so easy. 
Easier, to be sure, than four years ago when the glitter and glamor of the 
tinsel tower of our industrial organization, holding out an Utopian dream 
of everlasting affluence to all, commanded the admiration and confidence 
of our people—easier now that that tower has fallen and with it our faith 
in false gods; but not easy even yet. The international gamblers and their 
ilk may have abdicated in the emergency, but not without the hope and 
intent of climbing back on the throne at the first opportunity. Neither the 
predatory interests of a private greed nor the misguided interests of the 
fanatical patriot will surrender to the schools the right to train our young 
people to think their way through social, political, and economic issues and 
to arrive at decisions on the basis of critically evaluated evidence without 
a battle—a battle in which many a schoolman will pay the price with his 
official head. But if the battle is worth winning, it is worth the price. It 
is not a battle that can be won by individuals fighting alone. If it is won 
it will be won through the co-operation of high-minded citizens and school 
people organized on a state-wide basis, working relentlessly over a period 
of years. Despite the obstacles, the time has never been more propitious 
or the need greater; therefore it is the recommendation of this committee 
that the school year of 1933-34 shall witness the beginning of a state-wide 
movement in California to elevate the teaching of social science to a posi- 
tion of supremacy in all secondary schools, from junior high school through 
junior college. Your committee recommends that the program in this 
field be expanded, extended, modernized, and vitalized; that no less than 
one-fourth of the program, more if need be, of each student from the 
seventh to the fourteenth year, inclusive, shall be an organized sequence of 
study, instruction, free discussion, and first-hand investigation of social, 
political and economic issues of contemporary life, all of which shall be 
aimed directly and specifically at producing a fearless, courageous, straight- 
thinking generation of young people committed to the welfare of society 
and qualified to meet the responsibility of citizenship on a high plane of 
political intelligence. 


New Lines of Attack in Secondary Education 


At the outset it was stated that the purpose of this committee was to 
focus attention on the issues; to challenge action, and to suggest possible 
lines of attack. We have stated the issues as we see them. We have ap- 
pealed to you for action. It remains for us to suggest lines of attack. The 
first thing in order is the approval and endorsement of the proposal by those 
responsible for its administration ; second, the perfection of an organization, 
local, regional, and state; third, the formation of a program; fourth, the 
collection and organization of teaching materials; and finally, the redefini- 
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tion and redirection of teaching. Obviously this is no small task, but the 
high purpose contemplated is worthy of much work. 

In order that action may follow without delay, your committee pro- 
poses that the question of approval and endorsement by the principals be 
submitted for adoption or rejection at the regular business meeting of this 
convention. In the event of approval, your committee further proposes that 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction shall name a general com- 
mittee on organization, the function of which shall be to work out a state 
pattern of local, regional, and state committees with provision for effec- 
tive communication and articulation. Our suggestion is that it shall be 
the function of this state-wide system of committees to formulate the pro- 
gram, to provide for the collection, selection, and organization of materials 
of instruction, and to develop appropriate methods of teaching. Your com- 
mittee is fully aware of the difficulties involved in the redefinition and re- 
direction of teaching, but upon the mastery of this depends the success of 
the whole undertaking. 


The Redirection of Teaching 


Teaching, as contemplated here, can no longer be thought of as telling 
somebody something; as imparting factual information, or as indoctrina- 
tion; but rather it must be conceived as the organization and direction of 
study ; as guiding students in the collection, classification, and critical exam- 
ination of evidence; as preparing students to recognize and to think their 
way through the perplexing issues of our society; as affording them the 
opportunity of arriving at conclusions upon the basis of a critical evaluation 
of conflicting points of view. For many of the present teachers, this will 
be a new experience and a difficult one. But right at this point lies our 
test as principals—are we supervisors? Can we teach teachers? If we can’t 
—if we say this program cannot be put over because the teachers aren’t 
qualified, then we are not worthy of being a leader of teachers—we are not 
qualified. In the final analysis the success of this plan, the achievement of 
the idea, rests squarely and unescapably upon the principals of the sec- 
ondary schools of this State. 

Your committee is fully aware and embarrassingly conscious of the 
magnitude of the task proposed in this report. But we hold that the evi- 
dence revealed by current conditions in our society is such as to challenge 
the best that is in us that our secondary schools may fulfill in fact our 
claims of being society’s chosen agency for the development of character 
and citizenship. To this end may no boy or girl—future member of our 
society—future citizen of our country—pass outward through the portals 
of our secondary schools without a critical appreciation and understanding 
of the consequences of his ethical relationships to the society of which he 
is a part; without command of a discriminating knowledge and understand- 
ing of our social and political institutions, their origin, their function, their 
control, their adequacy, their support, their administration, their use and 
abuse, their living significance, and above all, may no student go from us 
without a constructively critical attitude toward contemporary life in all 
its ramifications and relationships. 







































AN INTEGRATED CURRICULUM IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
A Prescription for the Future 

WILLIAM B. FEATHERSTONE 

Director, Secondary Course of Study Section, Division of Curriculum, 
Los Angeles City Schools 

(2 ay HOSE who are looking for novelty will save time by passing 
Py FAVA over the following pages, for much that will be said in this 
NG fa} article has been said dozens of times already. There are many 
PY CS things about education, however, that need to be said over and 

over again. There is always the danger, of course, that reitera- 
tion of an idea may lead only to verbalization and not to genuine modifica- 
tion of behavior. Most persons can speak glibly of equality of oppor- 
tunity, democracy in education, codperation in supervision, the scientific 
attitude, integration of personality, and a dozen other equally important 
things. But one cannot always be sure that these glib verbalizations mean 
much in terms of specific knowledge, attitude, or overt behavior. Equality 
of opportunity, for example, has been talked about so long that it has be- 
come a sort of fetish. But progress toward equality of opportunity is slow 
indeed. It begins to look as if we may be in for some movement in the 
opposite direction. After all, as a guiding ideal, equality of opportunity 
seems so far to have developed only to the place where it means a certain 
measure of equality among certain groups of persons to do certain kinds of 
things. There cannot be equality of opportunity without equality of ac- 
cess to the place where opportunity is to be found. We never have had 
that, not even in the rose-spectacled days prior to October, 1929. 

It will be well at the outset to have in mind some of the major char- 
acteristics of secondary education as it exists today. This can be accom- 
plished best, I believe, by considering briefly some of the changes that have 
taken place in recent years. 


Application of Dynamic Psychology to Better Teaching. In recent 
years there has been a good deal of change in the dynamics of teaching and 
undoubtedly much of it has resulted in progress. More certain understand- 
ing of the dynamic and creative character of all behavior and all learning 
has resulted in the use of problem procedures, project methods, laboratory 
work, elementary research, and similar devices. These are often in marked 
contrast to the older devices which placed undue emphasis on imitation, 
memorization, recitation, and unreasoning drill. The restatement of dy- 
namic psychology by such students as those of the Gestalt School has given 
us back our souls. We are once again creatures of purpose and intention 
rather than mere bundles of reflexes and habits. We have regained our 
emotions as well as our intellects and thus have re-established the broken 
arc of personality which seemed to many rudely shattered by the mechan- 
isms of extreme behaviorism. We have not, I think, made the fullest ap- 
plication of our rediscoveries in the field of dynamic psychology. To do so 
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requires a readjustment of our thinking in the field of philosophy as well, 
and we have not made much headway in that direction. We have thus far 
applied our dynamic psychology primarily to the task of teaching better 
the things we have always taught under the influence of a philosophy quite 
as open to criticism as was the older psychology. 

The Morrison Unit scheme of teaching is a good example of this. The 
Morrison Unit is a splendid device for doing better something which prob- 
ably ought not to be done at all. This device makes use of much dynamic 
psychology but it cannot make full use of it. The Morrison Unit, as it is 
usually applied, depends upon external and extrinsic criteria of the worth 
of what is taught. Consequently, method and content still remain rather 
clearly divergent and antithetical aspects of the educational process. 

Content and Method Are Integral Aspects of Creative Learning. A full 
understanding of the implication of dynamic and creative learning demands 
that content and method become integral aspects of one thing. This can 
never be accomplished unless we recognize that our philosophy must grow 
out of our psychology and that our psychology must be in turn in harmony 
with our philosophy. The philosophy and the psychology of education 
must become so well integrated and unified that they occupy the same rela- 
tive position in educational procedure as do the hen and the egg in the old 
controversy about which came first. I do not believe it can be said that 
there is any marked trend toward this point of view. But I do believe that 
we must move in this direction if the ideal of democratic social theory is 
to be anything more than empty verbalization. In a few places attempts 
at genuine reconstruction are being made, particularly in some of the ex- 
perimental schools. 


Three Variables of Change Challenge the Educator. The second kind 
of change which we need to consider is that which has to do with the rela- 
tion of the life of the school to the life of the rest of the world. This gives 
rise to a complicated problem in which we must deal with. three variables. 
There is the rate and direction of change in the world outside the school, 
the rate and direction of change in the school itself, and consequently the 
rate and direction of change between these two basic relationships at any 
given time. The school has changed rapidly, but the world has seemingly 
changed even more rapidly. If we plotted the movement of the relation- 
ship between the two basic rates of changes we should find, I believe, that 
we are moving in the wrong direction at an accelerating speed. The school 
cannot keep pace with changes outside the school. 

Secondary Schools Lag Behind Social Changes. This is, of course, the 
old phenomenon of social lag by another name. But, whereas it was con- 
fidently predicted a few years ago that social lag was becoming less pro- 
nounced, the evidence seems to me to point to an acceleration of the rate 
of social lag. Whether this is due to the cumbersomeness of the school 
organization, to the inertia of school people, or to the somewhat cloistered 
environment of the school itself, is difficult to determine. It is probably 
due to a combination of many factors. But the fact remains that we seem 
to be at any given time trying to give our pupils an adequate understand- 
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ing of, and ability to deal with, a pattern of social organization which long 
since has become ancient history. This is especially true in the field of 
social studies. We are still trying in a large part to equip our pupils with 
ideals of conduct and rules of action appropriate to the social and economic 
world of 1890. There is little resemblance between that world and the one 
in which we live in 1933. Periodically, or at least sporadically, we revise 
our courses of study and our curricula. But in the final analysis the 
secondary school remains much as it was in 1890 because we do not also 
revise our points of view. It must be recognized, if we are to be realistic 
at all, that the school has its own inherent rate and direction of change, that 
the world has its own inherent rate and direction of change, but less and 
less as time goes on do these separate rates and directions of change seem 
to show any tendency to approximate each other. The result is that our 
secondary school graduates become less and less integrated socially as the 
years go on. 

A Warning From the Renaissance. If we look back over the history of 
secondary education we can find an interesting and significant parallel to 
the problems which confront us now. The struggle for educational recon- 
struction which culminated at the time of the Renaissance was caused by 
the fact that schools had become rigid and academic. The instruction 
offered seemed to make little contribution to the practical problems of deal- 
ing with a rapidly expanding world horizon. Rather more violent methods 
were needed in those days to effect educational change than we should like 
to see used now. But unless we can hit upon a way of speeding up the 
reconstruction of our educational machinery through evolutionary proc- 
esses, we probably shall find much of the present superstructure swept 
away and be forced to begin over again, either building upon these same 
foundations or laying down new ones. 


Soctal Changes Demand a Reconstructed School. There is only one 
way to bring the two basic patterns of change into positive relationship and 
approximate coincidence and that way is through the reconstruction of the 
school itself. It is largely futile to hope that we can reconstruct society to 
fit the pattern implied in our present educational philosophies. Necessarily, 
the school exerts a certain influence on the pattern and evolution of society 
itself, but the influence is slight, at least at elementary and secondary levels, 
and will always remain so. Society as a whole is much more complex and 
ponderous than the school and its momentum much more difficult to con- 
trol. Modification of society through the influence of institutional educa- 
tion will be effected chiefly through the activities of the universities or 
through the agencies now engaged in adult education. The elementary and 
secondary schools will remain primarily concerned with the task of inter- 
preting to youth society as it is. This interpretation ought to be made, 
however, in such way as to leave a residuum of attitudes, traits of charac- 
ter, and understandings which will serve as fertile soil for the growth and 
maturation of ideals of social reconstruction. Otherwise our youth will 
pass on from the school into the larger and more intensely real fields of 
social responsibility and service with little disposition to question the 
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status quo or give heed to the prophets of better things. Yes, the schools 
must remake society, but not by direct methods or at all levels. Our task 
is to make youth adaptable, forward-looking and discriminating, at the 
same time giving them acquaintance with what is. We must make pos- 
sible the release and cultivation of potential leadership, but our major con- 
cern is with the development of intelligent and forward-looking follower- 
ship. The guiding hand in reconstruction must come from more mature 
persons, whether from the schools or from the larger university of life 
itself. How shall we accomplish this reform? 

Just now the panacea is integration, but probably by the time we really 
understand what integration means, some one will have come along with 
what looks like a brand new idea. But integration will serve as a sort of 
reference point for this discussion quite as well as any other. 


The Meaning and Methods of Integration 

The term “integration” is being used currently to describe a method of 
organizing the curricular experiences of pupils in the schools and, as such, 
is more or less synonymous in meaning with the terms “correlation” or 
“fusion”. Widely varied concepts of integration are present in the minds 
of teachers. To some integration means little more than a slight amount of 
correlation between sub-topics within a relatively conventional and narrow 
subject field ; something about like the lists of correlations and comparisons 
which were printed at the end of the chapters of the geography books 
which were used some twenty years ago. Perhaps the other extreme is 
represented by schools which have no subjects of the conventional sort but 
develop their curricula entirely around central themes which may or may 
not draw from all the fields of knowledge which usually make up the 
curriculum. In the latter case, the method used may be the project method 
in its purest form, or only an approximation of it, through some such 
scheme as the Morrison plan or some one of a dozen other plans. There 
may or may not be a re-evaluation of content along with reorganization of 
method. More often than not little attention is given to re-evalution of 
content. This is the reason why our secondary schools remain essentially 
the same kind of schools they were a generation ago. 

This current use of the term integration is in a way unfortunate be- 
cause integration originally meant a psychological phenomenon rather than 
a pedagogical procedure. It is correctly used to describe the behavior of 
persons after a certain kind of instruction has been carried on. Few will 
dissent from the view that integration is the most important outcome of 
education. In fact, the degree or quality of integration which education 
produces is the only necessary criterion of its value. As a general term, 
integration connotes all that we hold essential in terms of adaptability, re- 
sourcefulness, knowledge, wholesome character, favorable attitudes, or 
skill. In short, it connotes all that goes to make up the general notion of 
oneness with the world or at-homeness in the world. Integration, in so far 
as it is obtainable or even possible, considering the kind of world we live 
in, as an outcome of education is perhaps the one and only point upon 
which all students of education can agree. This is because of the fact that 
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the term is so general that it means all things to all people. But whether 
the particular scheme of instruction in the schools which is now widely 
advocated will produce the highest degree of integration is quite another 
question. Any plan of teaching which brings two or more people together 
and results in communication between them will produce some integration, 
but the amount may be quite imperceptible. Most of the current patterns 
of education will not produce maximum integration for the primary reason 
that they do not provide for thorough-going re-evaluation of what is taught 
along with reorganization of the method of teaching. There must be re- 
orientation of thinking in regard to the nature of knowledge itself, as well 
as in regard to the nature of knowing and learning, and it is exactly this 
reconstruction that has for the most part not been made. Consequently, 
most of the devices now used are designed to teach the same specific quality 
and quantity of knowledge that has always been taught. They are either 
devised for “painless putting across of prior chosen subject-matter,” as 
Professor Kilpatrick phrases it, or they are devices for putting across 
more prior chosen subject-matter with greater efficiency, whether painless 
or not. This latter is especially true of the Dalton plan and most of the 
other individualized instruction plans. None of these various plans is 
wholly bad in all its features, but most of them are little better than the old 
methods of assignment, recitation, and drill, so far as any real reconstruc- 
tion of educational philosophy is concerned. A complete fusion of all sub- 
jects into one more or less amorphous unit of work, as is being done in 
some schools, will not automatically accomplish the objective we seek. It 
will not produce maximum integration unless genuine safeguards are es- 
tablished in evaluating the activities contained in the unit of work. A 
complete reorganization and re-evalution of what is taught, as well as of 
the methods of teaching within the limits of a conventional subject will not 
produce maximum integration either. What we need is fusion of all sub- 
ject-matter within certain limits, coupled with reconstruction of method and 
re-evaluation of content. This re-evaluation must take place principally 
through a consideration of the motives or centers of interest involved in 
any particular unit of work. This is a goal that can be achieved in time 
and it is the goal toward which we must work in the future. Otherwise we 
are going to find ourselves facing very real problems of defending the 
secondary schools against the onslaughts of tax-payers who are demanding 
that the schools justify their costs in terms of social and economic returns 
or submit to the ax of retrenchment and curtailment. 


Iconoclastic Radicals and Idol-Worshiping Stand-Patters. Perhaps the 
most violent controversy now current in the field of secondary education 
is that between those who want to wash the slate clean so far as conven- 
tional procedures are concerned and those who want to hold tenaciously to 
the old ways of doing things. The first group may be called iconoclastic 
radicals and the other group idol-worshiping stand-patters. Personally, I 
confess a great deal of sympathy with the first group, but this probably is 
due to temperamental factors more than anything else. It is indeed trying 
to the patience of one who fancies he has a vision of better things to suffer 
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the restraints imposed by the necessity of making over the great majority 
who neither dream dreams nor see visions. But in my more lucid moments 
I realize very well indeed that the paths of revolution too often lead only to 
confusion. One must have a mental set favorable to compromise. It is in 
this way that I think we shall find the most adequate solution to our prob- 
lem of reconstruction. After all, it is something resembling a compromise 
between the aims of the iconoclasts and the idol-worshipers that I think 
really represents what we want. If we can secure a happy blending of the 
best values inherent in each of the extreme goals by methods of com- 
promise, we shall obviously save ourselves a good deal of the discomfort, 
dislocation, and emotional strife which inevitably accompany more violent 
methods of action. 
Can We Have an Integrated School Curriculum? 

What is the most significant factor with which we have to deal in re- 
constructing the school? It seems to me that the most significant and at 
the same time most obvious fact is that we cannot now and perhaps never 
again can have a perfectly integrated school curriculum. This is due to the 
simple reason that we do not now have, and perhaps will have less and less 
in the future, an integrated world. When we consider all the factors which 
have a bearing upon the psychological phenomenon of integration we will 
find that there are very few people indeed who are so situated that they 
can have an integrated existence. The factor that is most often overlooked 
in this connection is, I think, the factor of time. Life is dimensional quite 
as much as the universe, and time is perhaps the most basic of the dimen- 
sions. It is made up of a series of episodes or events, each in turn giving 
way to and merging with succeeding episodes. But life is not a single 
strand. There are many strands, each made up of succeeding episodes 
with more or less clear-cut beginnings and endings. The strands overlap 
and intertwine, and give to the pattern of life a variety and complexity 
which often defies analysis. It is only in the more clearly delineated 
episodes that we are able to discover the evidences of perfect integration. 
Indeed, unless we do find the conditions which make possible a configura- 
tional unit of behavior in which the factors of disturbance, reaction, and 
resumption of equilibrium are revealed, we shall surely not find that con- 
dition of mental, emotional, and physical balance which we recognize as 
integrated behavior. 

It does not follow from a consideration of the conditions which make 
possible integration at any one time that all succeeding and interweaving 
episodes of behavior must represent an integrated figure within their total 
pattern where time itself is the variable factor. The mere fact that an 
individual is a unit in all that he does, reacting with more or less of his 
physical, mental, and emotional equipment at any one time, does not de- 
mand that he bring to any particular situation all of the possibilities of be- 
havior of which he may be capable. If he did, his behavior would be com- 
plex indeed. But integration does not make this demand, and it is this 
fact which makes it possible to find our way through the bewildering maze 
of reconstruction of the school curriculum without falling into the slough 
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of confusion by going in for complete fusion of all subjects, or without 
being left behind in the procession by adhering too tenaciously to the old 
conventional pattern of a highly concentrated and departmentalized cur- 
riculum made up of sanctified knowledge handed down by the gods or the 
fathers. The amount of fusion we need to achieve is determined largely 
by the basic regimentation of life. It is the inescapable fact of regimen- 
tation which leads me to the conclusion that we cannot have complete in- 
tegration even if we try. There are certain phases of life in which it is 
well nigh impossible to identify the factors or conditions which will enable 
a true configuration to be perceived. The factors of intrinsic motive, crea- 
tive activity, and complacent adjustment are essential to any truly inte- 
grated episode of behavior. The impossibility of integration is a con- 
spicuous feature of many occupational pursuits. The thing we are re- 
quired to do often reveals no sign of purpose or value having any relation 
to the felt needs or ultimate values of the individual himself. If it is 
difficult to achieve configurational wholeness in only certain aspects of life, 
how much more difficult must it be to achieve integration in the total pat- 
tern of life? The forced regimentation of time and place inevitably breaks 
up our personalities so that they reveal many and diverse facets. The 
various aspects of personality often conflict with each other quite as 
violently as the dual personalities of a Dr. Jekyll and a Mr. Hyde. 


The Problem of Reconstruction of the Secondary Curriculum 

This somewhat extended and perhaps desiccated discussion of integra- 
tion has seemed to me essential as a foundation of common understand- 
ing. I wish now to consider briefly what I hope will recommend itself as 
a practicable approach to the problem of reconstruction of the secondary 
curriculum. We have, on the one hand, a very deeply entrenched tradi- 
tion regarding the nature of education, the nature of knowledge and the 
pattern of the curriculum. This tradition is aristocratic in all its aspects, 
both practically and philosophically, because it adheres to the concept of 
knowledge enunciated by the ancients. These worthies held that knowl- 
edge pre-existed before the advent of man, and that man’s whole purpose 
was to assimilate and acquire that pre-existing knowledge. Out of this 
assumption has grown the whole present scheme of education which we 
now possess. In addition, we have the very significant fact that teachers 
are by and large trained in this philosophy. On the other hand, we have a 
phenomenal world socially and economically so constituted that complete 
integration of behavior or truly democratic education is seemingly im- 
possible. The only feasible way to avoid the second horn of the dilemma 
is to return to a simpler mode of social and economic life, and I do not 
anticipate that we shall do that in the immediate future. How then shall 
we compromise? 

I think that we must recognize frankly the fact that life is regimen- 
tated. Our aim should be to achieve as high a degree of integration as 
possible within the limits imposed by this fact. We should provide as 
many opportunities as we can for the individual to establish an over-pattern 
of life which will integrate for him the many diverse and overlapping 
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strands of which his life is composed. I do not have unbounded faith in 
the possibility of achieving this latter objective in all cases, and I fear that 
its attainment in the future will become increasingly difficult, but it is worth 
striving for, nevertheless. 


To work toward such a goal we shall need chiefly to re-orient our 
thinking in order that we may see more clearly the purposes to be served 
by what we teach, and criticize our activities accordingly. This is more 
essential, by far, than the elimination of subjects as we have them now, or 
the combination and fusion of subjects. If we observe life carefully, we 
shall find that for most people the thread of life separates rather clearly 
and definitely into four major strands. One of these represents the things 
we do to make a living; another, the things we do recreationally; another, 
the things we do as members of a civil state; the last, the things we do as 
members of a household or family. The definiteness with which the thread 
separates, and with which each stands out independently, varies greatly for 
different persons, different societies, and at different times. But for 
ordinary purposes these major types of needs and activities will afford a 
safe criterion for re-evaluating the content and method in all our educa- 
tional enterprises. In time we may see our way clear to reorganize the 
curriculum on just such a basis, recognizing frankly and realistically the 
fact that people behave politically rather than historically, or scientifically, 
or mathematically ; that they behave occupationally rather than in terms of 
English, Latin, or botany. But I doubt if we see our way clearly enough 
just now to order the curriculum in such functional terms, at least not in 
most of our schools. We shall probably need to retain a part, at least, of 
the present logical categories of the world’s intellectual heritage as a 
medium of instruction. Hence, our particular concern must be to evaluate 
the activities that we carry on in English, social studies, science, and mathe- 
matics so that a genuine contribution can be made to the solution of the 
real problems which confront all people alike. That is exactly what we 
have been trying to do for years, but we have not gone as far as we need to 
go because of the weight of tradition, the sanctity of precedent, or the 
authority of knowledge hallowed by the memory of the fathers who handed 
it on to an ancestor-worshiping posterity. We must also overcome the 
resistance of vested interests. But, unless we proceed speedily to the task 
of re-evaluation and reorganization, I am convinced that the schools will 
either perish of dry rot or fall under the ax of the retrenching taxpayer 
who has grown tired of our pedagogical harangues on the value of Latin or 
mathematics as mental discipline ; on the practical value of art when we are 
surrounded on every hand by ugliness and sordidness; on the value of our 
professed character-building activities in the face of what the public de- 
clares to be ever-lowering standards of morality and ethical conduct among 
our young people. 


I can see very definite advantages in the movement to fuse certain sub- 
jects such as English and social studies, particularly when the existing 
subjects are closely related in purpose, content, and method. This is es- 
pecially to be desired at the lower levels of the secondary school. At the 
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same time there are dangers in indiscriminate fusion of material from 
several fields. It is easy under artificial pressure to bring to bear upon a 
problem so many facts from such diverse angles of approach as to lead to 
very definite confusion and disintegration, rather than to orderly and in- 
tegrated behavior. But these are not essential considerations at all. Fusion 
is desirable or undesirable to the degree that it is accompanied by, or as it 
gives rise to, genuine re-evaluation and re-selection of the items of infor- 
mation, points of view, beliefs, attitudes, and ideals that are to be estab- 
lished as the result of the activities we carry on. Without this re-evalua- 
tion, fusion or correlation becomes only a device of doubtful superiority 
for doing better something that ought not to be done at all. 


Major Life Interests the Foci for Supervision and Guidance 


The major life interests which must serve as primary criteria of value 
in planning the curricula of our schools should serve as foci for organizing 
the work of supervision and guidance. Certainly we shall have to put our 
supervision and guidance on some sort of functional basis or it is destined 
for extinction. I see no better plan of organization on the proximate hori- 
zon. Such a plan raises supervision and guidance, whether departmental 
or general, to a much higher plane and gives it a much greater opportunity 
to be of real service in leading our boys and girls to a fuller understanding 
of the world in which they live and of equipping them better to fight the 
battles of life with which they will soon be confronted as independent and 
self-directing persons. It also demands a supervisor or counselor of 
greater vision and background than is currently required. So long as our 
primary concern lies within the narrow limits of academic subjects, whose — 
reasons for existence are often quite extrinsic to any real contribution to the 
life needs of youth, we need not be worried about the future of the de- 
partment head. He has none. 


Anyone can, with a little practice, acquire the skill and knowledge 
necessary to do the educational chores incident to departmental or even 
general supervision in the fields of English, mathematics, or science. But 
it takes a person of broad interest, rich experience, and truly integrated 
personality to be of real service as counselor or supervisor on the broader 
basis which seems essential for the future. So long as we continue to 
operate instructionally on the basis of rather narrow subject-matter fields, 
we shall continue to need a certain amount of chore-boy activities by de- 
partmental supervisors. But these activities of supervision must continue 
to take on more and more of the aspects of keeping the educational machin- 
ery well oiled and running. The real department head in the future will 
be the one who can think, plan, and act as counselor, supervisor, or guide 
in the broader fields of major life needs and interests. 


As to the relation which functional supervisors of this sort will have 
to the existing educational machinery of the school, details will need to be 
worked out in the light of the situation which prevails in the individual 
schools. Furthermore, the exact delineation of functions and the exact 
formulation of purposes to be served are as yet too nebulous to warrant 
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formulation of a general plan or policy which should be followed by all 
schools. Better progress will undoubtedly be had by permitting individual 
schools to try to think through for themselves the reorganization of super- 
vision in terms of functional needs. Through the sharing of experiences 
and the discussion of points of view, I think we shall eventually be able to 
achieve a reconstruction which will be in many ways vastly superior to the 
schemes which we now follow. It is essential, however, that we have a 
certain measure of uniformity between the points of view and the pattern 
of organization in the schools and those which prevail in the central 
offices. The central office cannot be of maximum service to the individual 
schools if it is necessary to readjust its thinking and mode of operation 
to fit a great variety of conditions in the several schools. 


Problems of Interests and Continuity as Related to Integration 

There are two further aspects of integration which must be considered 
in making a genuine reorganization of the curriculum of our schools. One 
has to do with the scope of interests at any particular time in relation to 
which any given episode of experience is to be integrated. The other has 
to do with the significance of continuity of time as it relates to integra- 
tion, whether on the basis of a broad or a narrow scope of interest. The first 
involves the problem of social integration in terms of the totality of society 
as opposed to social integration in terms of small or specialized segments 
of society. While we are thinking through the problems of reorganizing 
our activities in terms of the major life needs of individuals, we must also 
think them through in terms of the significance of one or the other of 
these aspects of social integration. 

There are certain kinds of experiences which all persons must have had 
if we are to have any common culture in terms of knowledge, attitudes, 
beliefs, ideals, loyalties, or skills, and these we must have in order to insure 
that reasonable degree of social solidarity essential to the on-going and se- 
curity of life itself. These are the common essentials: a common language 
and a modicum of skill in using that language for purposes of communi- 
cation; a common knowledge of the duties, rights, and responsibilities of 
political citizens, and a disposition to discharge these civic duties in the 
interests of the total social group; a certain measure of knowledge and 
appreciation of the world of science in which we live, in both its physical 
and biological aspects. Over and above these are the knowledge, skills, 
and appreciations which are primarily essential to the individual himself as 
a member of a smaller and specialized group. These essentials may be 
represented by foreign languages, specialized and technical knowledge in 
science and mathematics, art, music, occupational skills, and recreational 
interests. Obviously, it is difficult to draw hard and fast lines between the 
types of behavior which can be said to belong to the common-core curri- 
culum followed by all persons and those which belong to the marginal as- 
pects of the curriculum of concern only to individuals. Obviously, too, all 
our activities in language and art, whether we think of art as music, paint- 
ing, sculpture, dancing, or in some other form, are means of communica- 
tion, and as such, many elements belong in the one field while many other 
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elements belong in the other field. The essential thing just now is not that 
we say definitely whether art belongs in the common-core curriculum but 
rather that we shall recognize that there is a need of such a thing as a 
common group of experiences which all persons shall have. The schools 
ought to provide opportunity in both these major fields, but if there is to 
be a preponderance of emphasis on one or the other because of the need 
of economy or retrenchment, the preponderant emphasis must be, I believe, 
on those activities which contribute to integration with the totality of 
society. After all, it is the totality of society which makes possible the ex- 
istence of the school, and it is the interests of the totality of society which 
are paramount. I recognize that no certain or definite line of demarcation 
can be drawn between the interests of the one and the interests of the 
many, but I submit that the need of retrenchment may force us to draw 
such a line. It can be drawn reasonably accurately by giving heed to the 
basic nature of the world in which we live. 


The really important consideration is that we shall organize the cur- 
riculum of the school so that the maximum value of social integration shall 
be obtained from the experiences which we promote. It is here that the 
factor of continuity plays an important part. Our curricula are at present 
too highly compartmentalized, too highly specialized, too highly concen- 
trated, and too sporadic to give us maximum returns. Our present or- 
ganization violates most of the recognized laws of learning and conse- 
quently defeats the very purpose which we wish to achieve. I am con- 
vinced that if a field of activity has socially integrating value at the be- 
ginning of the secondary school period, it continues to have that value for 
the six years of that period. The maximum returns will be had by seeing 
that every pupil has some experiences in that field throughout the six years 
of his secondary school career. I do not believe that secondary school 
pupils ever reach a period when it can be said that they are completely 
socialized, and therefore need not spend more time in activities designed 
for that purpose. Neither do I believe that they ever become well enough 
socialized that in the light of other factors and other interests we are justi- 
fied in permitting them to forego entirely activities that are primarily 
socializing in character. Activities in the arts of communication and ex- 
pression, in science, social studies and health ought to be the basic require- 
ments of the curriculum for every pupil for every year. This need not 
mean that these activities will bear much resemblance to those commonly 
found at present in our highly specialized courses. Neither does it mean 
that as much time will be spent in these fields as is now given to allied 
activities in the specialized subjects of instruction. But it does mean that 
at the beginning of the seventh year perhaps three-fifths of the time will 
be devoted to activities primarily selected for the purpose of social inte- 
gration; that in succeeding years less time will be spent, so that in the 
twelfth year probably not more than one-fifth of the time will be so allotted. 
It also means that a pupil in the twelfth year, who has not sufficient ability, 
interest, or background to pursue successfully one of the highly technical 
courses in science, history, or English, will not be denied or permitted to 
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escape all contact with these fields of knowledge. This will necessitate the 
development of sequences of activities which will draw from these several 
fields. Such activities must be organized primarily for the aim of orienta- 
tion and appreciation rather than for highly technical accomplishment or 
skilled performance. This will afford all of the opportunity which an in- 
dividual school will wish for fusion, correlation, problem-teaching, or proj- 
ect development, but it need not force any school to give up at once the 
cherished subject terminologies which we already have. This reconstruc- 
tion is one of the problems of curriculum development which confronts us 
with extreme urgency. It is a field of effort in which teachers and depart- 
mental officers can render a most valuable service. It is encouraging to 
note that the need has already been recognized and that attempts are being 
made to meet it in some of the schools. 


Specialized and Technical Courses Must Be Retained 


In addition to the general socially-integrating activities which will be 
largely appreciational in character and require only crude skills and ele- 
mentary standards of accomplishment, there must continue to be as many 
of the highly specialized and technical courses as possible. The number 
and variety to be provided will be determined by the resources of the 
school and by the abilities and interests of students. This applies alike to 
specialized courses which emphasize some special area of the general field 
of socially-integrating studies, such as technical courses in physics, dra- 
matics, ancient history, economics, and the like. It applies also to the 
courses which are designed to meet special needs and interests. These 
may be occupational in character or of purely exploratory or personal in- 
terest. Such courses as the theory of design, playing the piano, typewrit- 
ing, auto mechanics, Latin, and wallpaper hanging belong in this category. 


It is a very real and difficult administrative problem to find our way 
around the many obstacles in organizing our schools on such a basis. But 
progress is being made and I anticipate that before long some’ of our 
schools will have developed procedures that make possible the attainment 
of these worthwhile objectives in a way that can never be possible under 
the old scheme. No person has any copyright on these ideas. Conse- 
quently, no one need feel backward about offering suggestions or plans of 
practical organization and procedure if he feels that he has even an inkling 
of an idea as to how the objective might be achieved. I could spend con- 
siderable time in reciting the list of obstacles to be overcome, such as col- 
lege entrance requirements, state department requirements, marking sys- 
tems, prejudices of parents and teachers, and the like, but these are well 
known. Any person with creative imagination and free time, who feels 
the urge to struggle with the practical problem of administrative reorgan- 
ization, should consider these problems a personal challenge to action. 
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Dae RAINING for the whole vocational field of stenography, rather 
Re yy, than for just a specific line, is characteristic of the secretarial 
NY 9/9) work of junior college level. Some one facetiously asked Abra- 
PY CS ham Lincoln how long a man’s legs should be. He promptly 
, replied, “Just long enough to reach the ground.” The moral 
applied to the curriculum is obvious. . 

The program of the junior college secretarial course should combine a 
sufficient number of academic and cultural subjects with the necessary 
technical and vocational subjects to give a broad economic background, 
with such insight into business activity as is requisite to professional suc- 
cess in this field. 

We must first see that a high degree of skill is obtained in the technical 
subjects of shorthand and typewriting. Upon this is erected a superstruc- 
ture of cultural and practical information. 

The secretarial course in the junior college offers a unique opportunity 
for training high-class stenographers. This is especially true in the case 
of students with outstanding ability. If a proper classification is afforded, 
students who have had high school stenography can profit by the enriched, 
intensive course in the junior college and should be capable of a high degree 
of skill. The most gifted may even form a nucleus for a reporting section.’ 

At the Los Angeles Junior College the secretarial course falls under its 
semi-professional classification. That is, the emphasis of the training is 
placed on the occupational aspects. The course given is of college grade, 
but does not carry with it credit leading toward an A.B. degree. However, 
students graduating from a semi-professional course are entitled to the 
degree of Associate of Arts upon proper completion of a prescribed course. 


The general objectives of the secretarial courses are: 


I. To give the student a useful, workable background of business knowledge 
correlated with stenographic work. 


II. To prepare for stenographic positions. Hence the student should be trained: 
a. To take dictation at various rates of speed; 
b. To transcribe shorthand notes accurately ; 
c. To place letters and other types of work artistically on the page. 


III. To give training in shorthand to those who do not intend to go into business, 
but who may want shorthand for their general education or for their per- 
sonal use and gratification. 

IV. To develop in the student a sense of humor, a spirit of confidence and a joy 
of accomplishment. While technique is important, mere ability to take short- 
hand and transcribe notes will not make for success of the highest order. 
In no course is it more necessary to implant ideals of service, a sense of 
responsibility, a spirit of loyalty and integrity, and a vision by which the 
student may advance as opportunity arises. 








ilt is of interest to note that in Chicago the Court Reporting Association places the 
public stenographers. 
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Training from a junior college should qualify a student for a better 
than average position in secretarial work. Otherwise it has little excuse for 
being. Stenography in the junior college should not duplicate high school 
courses only, but amplify, elaborate, and enrich them, giving a well-rounded 
educational background, combined with social, esthetic, cultural, and voca- 
tional training. While sharpening to a needle-point fineness the tool with 
which he is to make a living, the student also takes courses which contrib- 
ute toward making him a valuable social asset, enhancing his own value 
and that of his prospective employer. 

Business and professional men are depending more and more upon the 
services of well-trained assistants, upon those who have had training be- 
yond the purely routine work of the stenographer, and have developed 
initiative, interest, tact, poise, and the capacity for hard work. 

In a public junior college the classes in this course are often large. (At 
Los Angeles Junior College they run between forty and fifty.) Hence the 
work has to be adjusted to the average and not to the superior student. An 
unfortunate result is that long before the “A” student has completed the 
course she frequently finds a job and withdraws, never realizing her full 
development or the joy of accomplishment that would have been possible 
had she remained to graduate. Because of this lamentable fact much poten- 
tial ability becomes submerged. 

The graduate of the Los Angeles Junior College secretarial course may 
find from one to four different lines of work in her own field, namely: (1) 
secretarial ; (2) registrar’s assistant ; (3) liberal arts; (4) doctor’s assistant 
and civic health. 

(1) Secretarial Course 


In this course secretarial subjects are stressed to a degree that those who 
successfully complete the course are qualified to accept positions after two 
years of training. Subjects with a broadening influence are also included 
in this course of study. These people are inducted into channels of broad- 
minded thinking rather than into blind-alley jobs. 

While skill in shorthand and typewriting is basic, this skill when ac- 
quired is, after all, only a tool. It is a means to an end. The secretary 
or stenographer of today is required to perform a variety of duties tied up 
with her stenographic activities. Many of these are as important as short- 
hand and typewriting and can be better performed by the trained secretary 
than anyone else because of their interlocking nature. 

Enough work is given in the secretarial subjects that average dictation 
can be easily and satisfactorily handled, and all the general duties of an 
office understood. A well-rounded secretary is the objective. Sufficient 
specialized training is given the candidates for graduation that they may 
have an understanding and mental flexibility that will allow them to adapt 
their knowledge to any branch of business. 

In order to meet the general requirements for graduation as specified 
by the California State Board of Education, the student chooses six units 
of English, four units of physical education and health, six units of mathe- 
matics, six units of a social science, and two units of American institutions. 
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To meet the requirements of the secretarial course she should also have: 
1. Six units of accounting or mathematics. 
2. Six units of economics or history. 


From the specialized training courses additional units are required as fol- 


3. Eighteen units of stenography. 
4. Six units of typewriting. 
5 
6 





. Three units of secretarial practice. 
. One unit of business courtesy. 
7. Three units of business English. 





































































































Twelve units of electives remain to be selected from the fields of philosophy, 
social arts, and commercial law. The secretarial course as outlined by the 
Los Angeles Junior College is as follows: 
FIRST YEAR 
ALPHA SEMESTER? 
Units 
English 51 (Reading and Composition) 3 
CI ee i iieittiateatecnitinigenatiaiinninimeniiimmeimeaenae 3 
Commerce 55 (Stenography)......... 5 
Commerce 59 (Typewriting) ..........................- slates isso dette 2 
Accounting 51 3 
8 ea ee See \y, 
Beta SEMESTER 16% 
English 52 3 
ENS a a ee MERE mS OSA 3 
Commerce 56 (Stenography) 5 
Commerce 60 (Typewriting) 2 
Secretarial Accounting 3 
Physical Education Ys 
SECOND YEAR 16% 
GAMMA SEMESTER 
English 55 or 57 (World Literature or Public Speaking)........................ 3 
Social Arts 67 2 
Commerce 57 (Stenography) 5 
Commerce 61 (Typewriting) 2 
Health 10 2 
Pe TI iii sicccnisstithdtititiasricnicicssncliiatiatisieidm nal ails ak! ee 3 
Physical Education A 
Detta SEMESTER 17% 
Units 
Commerce 95 (Business English) 3 
Social Arts 68 2 
Shorthand and Typewriting 58 3 
Secretarial Practice (Commerce 64) 3 
American Institutions 2 
Philosophy 53 3 
Commerce 78 (Business Courtesy) 1 
Physical Education WA 
17% 
2At Los Angeles Junior College the four semesters of work are indicated as follows: 
1, Alpha; 2, Beta; 3, Gamma; 4, Delta. 
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(2) Course for Registrar’s Assistant 


The registrar’s office is an information bureau where students, members 
of the faculty, parents, and the general public constantly inquire as to 
school rules and procedure. After a recent survey in this city, the place- 
ment secretary of the Los Angeles Junior College, Miss Victoria McAlmon, 
discovered that there were a sufficient number of offices requiring special 
training to warrant instruction in this type of work. She estimated that 
each year in the offices of the Los Angeles schools vacancies for twenty to 
thirty young women occur. Six or seven of these are in the registrars’ 
offices and the remainder are in the other offices of the schools. 


Much of the routine administrative work of the school falls to the lot 
of the registrar. According to Mr. Kenneth R. Kerans of the Los Angeles 
Junior College, the registrar must : 


1. See that students’ recorded grades are safely kept and made readily accessible. 
“2. Direct the registration of students each semester. 
Pass judgment upon applications for admission. 
Inspect student transcripts of record brought from other schools. 
Carry on constant correspondence with the authorities of other schools, with 
prospective students, and with the public in general. 


we oN 


The course outlined for registrars’ assistants and school secretaries coin- 
cides with the first year of the secretarial course except for elementary 
statistics. In the third semester (Gamma) three units of the technique 
and work of the registrar are required. In the fourth semester (Delta) 
personnel psychology takes the place of philosophy as outlined in the secre- 
tarial course. The summary, then, of the subjects required for registrars’ 
assistants and school secretaries follows: 


ALPHA SEMESTER 






































Units 
English 51 (Reading and Composition) ......................-ccecesescecesesescenenceeenees 3 
Commerce 55 (Stenography) 5 
| See 2 
SE SE a 3 
Economics 53 3 
Ee WA 

16% 

Beta SEMESTER 

English 52 (Reading and Composition) 3 
Commerce 56 (Stenography) 5 
Commerce 60 (Typewriting) 2 
Elementary Statistics (Mathematics 65) 3 
Commerce 78 (Business Courtesy) 1 
Health 10 | 2 
RE EE SE EE EO TS Y, 








16% 
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GAMMA SEMESTER 












































Units 
English 55 or 57 (World Literature or Public Speaking)...................... 3 
Technique and Work of the Registrar (Commerce 77) 3 
Commerce 57 (Stenography) 5 
Commerce 61 (Typewriting) 2 
Psychology 51 3 
Physical Education Yy, 

16% 

Detta SEMESTER 

English 56 or 58 3 
ee Ne Taide italiane nal tatithicthdshicnindinennbipnintescrtarniasiince seni 3 
Commerce 58 (Stenography and Typewriting) 3 
Secretarial Practice (Commerce 64) ...............c-c-c-cecsssssecsescseesecceseserenccencetneses 3 
Personnel Psychology 57 3 
American Institutions ...... 2 
Physical Education \Y, 

17% 


This training qualifies a student for a superior type of work in public 
school offices. 


One difficulty encountered in placing graduates of this course is that 
the people of the community, and even of the college, have not been suf- 
ficiently educated to the idea of asking for trained registrars’ assistants. 
The placement office at Los Angeles Junior College has been unable to 
“cinch” all these jobs for students as yet. 


(3) Liberal Arts Course 
WirtH STENOGRAPHY AS AN ELECTIVE 


It is also possible for a student taking a Liberal Arts course in the semi- 
professional group to get sufficient training in stenography and typewriting 
to equip him to handle an average job and certainly to enable him to take 
and transcribe his own notes with great personal satisfaction to himself. 


Students who are unable to make more than a “D” are strongly urged 
to drop stenography. Provision for this type of student can be made in 
General Business. The Los Angeles Junior College also gives a general 
course in typwriting for the non-commercial student. 


LIBERAL ARTS WITH STENOGRAPHY AS AN ELECTIVE 
ALPHA SEMESTER 

















Units 
English 51 or 57 (Reading and Composition or Public Speaking)........ 3 
Language, Philosophy 53 or 55, or Science 
History 51 3 
Elective (Stenography and Typewriting) 3-5 
Health 10 2 
Physical Education “ 





16% 
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Beta SEMESTER 





























CEE ERLE Sa ea eS LE 3 
Language, Philosophy 55, or Science..................-....-c-c-cc-eccenrscseceeeesreenenseees 3-5 
ITT EEO AT ae oe eT 3 
Elective (Stenography and Typewriting) ...............--..-...-cesecscsssseeseseeeenseeees 5-7 
SIE DIIOIIIIIIID  ccccessnssssnecincnscitentasounhesenmnciomnesonasebnnesessesinesesoonoscensscensennastione Y, 
16% 
GAMMA SEMESTER 
ES EOS TES LE ST TEE 3 
ALL 3-5 
| EEE 2k SESE ae ene 3 
Elective (Stenography and Typewriting ) _...............-..--.cccoccccescececseeeeeeeeneees 5-7 
I sso soelnieetabnsoctinsennonnamnonnoane Y, 
16% 
Detta SEMESTER 
ELLIS LE CLE A A 3 
Economics 52 or Foreign Lamguage..............-.-....c.-c.csarecscscscecsesnecsenseseesereres 3-5 
EEE EES SRE OE OE 3 
Elective (Stenography and Typewriting) -...222.2...20...2..-ccceccesesneeeeeeeeeeeees 3 
LEESON I Te OE ST 2 
I son sanensntbinaeieniiinadpmnalst Y, 
16% 


(4) Civic Health, Doctor’s Assistant, Dentist’s Assistant 


The major emphasis in this course is on Civic Health, while a sufficient 
number of commercial units are added to make for efficiency as a secretary 
as well as a laboratory assistant. Publicity is given to this course from 
time to time in the bulletin of the Los Angeles County Dental Society.* 


The course as outlined is planned to be general in the first year, giving 
the student a thorough understanding of the work she is entering. All 
subjects of the second year are strictly pertinent to the course. The first 
semester includes, for example, office training, typewriting, and stenog- 
raphy. In the final semester of the entire course instruction is given in 
applied work by specialists in the fields of medicine and dentistry. 


Hence doctors and dentists look upon the course with great enthusiasm. 
During the last semester of the course, specialists came to the junior col- 
lege to give instruction in the special technique. 


With the exception of a course in English, social arts, and business eco- 
nomics, the first year is given over entirely to the scientific aspects of the 
course. The second year incorporates the business end of the work, which 
is taken in addition to psychology, biology, and civic health. The student 
in his third semester (Gamma) now takes shorthand, typewriting, and office 
methods. In the fourth semester (Delta) in addition to anatomy, phys- 
iology, and laboratory technique, he takes accounting, typewriting, and 
shorthand.* 


8The jonnary: 1932, issue announcement resulted immediately in several calls for Los 
Angeles Junior College girls as soon as they graduated. 





4It is the writer’s opinion that a substitution of dictaphones, office methods and calcu- 
lating machine work should be made for the year’s work in shorthand. 
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This course was designed to equip young women to be capable assistants 
to physicians and dentists. It also aims to give students added ability in 
handling correspondence and books. The course was worked out with 
the aid of the Los Angeles County Medical Association, the Los Angeles 
County Dental Association, and the Los Angeles Junior College placement 
secretary, Miss Victoria McAlmon. These professional sources appointed 
committees which met and formed a tentative course of study. They in 
turn met with the administrative officers and prepared a course of study 
that fulfilled the demands of the college and also met the needs of the pro- 
fession. The desired outcome culminated in a course definitely advanta- 
geous to the student, employer, and community. 


CIVIC HEALTH, DOCTOR’S ASSISTANT, DENTIST’S ASSISTANT 


ALPHA SEMESTER 










































































Units 
English 51 (Reading and Composition).............. Re 3 
i, SRE ee aes we en es ey EOL MEE ATE RANE T SS SK 3 
Chemistry 51 ........ sdilssbntbiplnidilanuiedinemiiiaeaeawaainid 5 
Social Arts 67 2 
PII Tait cteittet nicensieitbibaeiaieaan snails indies tethcbhinicidaaaincinicalaais 3 
EE SI ete ery POET I Se Seba EY y, 

16% 

Beta SEMESTER 

| ee a LEN Ce EEE 3 
Biology 52 = aes a 
Bacteriology 51 a 
Psychology 51 3 
Civic Health 54 : vf. 2 
Te ee en One Meee cena! mv rninawen ee 1 
PREIS CRD * ccccncttentinainttiiminmubainhaeiinegineinio A 

16% 

GAMMA SEMESTER 
Psychology 52 eit baie ssiouinaailintabhiniaieiibidin 2 
Typewriting (Commerce 90 i cadpaeteiliteslacensliteinhinesiichsiguitiaiadnaiin ills 1 
Donen CE Tiare secre sccctnstincecneessineninniliciiniitaimainitdas 5 
Cig I ca aia inches ccccgceeceneteabtecscecinchale linia milaiheatinidele 1 
etl sis censtencssinilidaleiialiiahietaaetiteinttnnettauijplinaibpndtintinilaianeniiapeciegyapasinitana ii 3 
Cee TI CC aaa ccii te shtenencneasniicntaceeenasninsccrsrterrscntonsi 1 
NEES NE AER eee ws OES re ee ae 3 
or 

Civic Health 60 idle intmntiltbinibntiah 2 
Civic Health 63... si 1 
Physical Education - ens Y, 
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Detta SEMESTER 









































American Institutions ................... seat bec laniseciiincaisetiibatitd 2 
Typewriting- (Commerce 91) ne 1 
eT 5 
Anatomy and Physiology 51 , SY LEO aS AER ne Sree 3 
RSA Ee ee a 1 
Sr nga eo tes «co Ag ey a en Sc le a 1 
Laboratory Technique for Dentists (Civic Health 61) 2 
and 
Dental Clinic Practice (Civic Health 64)....................... 1 
or 
ETE ES Se ee 3 
I al aniesnepenionemnaoniion yy 
16% 


Court Reporting. While court reporting has not, as yet, developed in 
junior colleges, it has possibilities. The Gregg School of Chicago has a 
well-outlined Court Reporting group which places the graduates on actual 
reporting jobs and as public stenographers. It is the writer’s opinion that 
the public junior college could handle the situation as well as the private 
school. 


The Court Reporting Association of Los Angeles apparently does not 
approve of this course being installed in the public college, their chief 
objection being that our graduates would be too youthful and inexperienced 
in life. 

Civil Service. Junior colleges may well place some emphasis on train- 
ing for civil service. Upon completion of the secretarial course, if the 
student has already had experience, he might also qualify for the junior 
or senior civil service examination and should be able to pass with a supe- 
rior rating. Coaching on the requirements of this examination could be 
introduced easily into the secretarial work. 


The final aim of the secretarial training in the junior college, then, is to 
give students proper attitudes, habits, and dispositions, as well as skillful 
manipulation of the working tools which contribute toward success in this 
field. It is of the highest importance that those who engage in the economic 
life of the nation should do so in a systematic fashion and receive as care- 
ful training as do people who enter the professions. 


Our Director, Dr. William H. Snyder, reiterates constantly that our 
chief aim at Los Angeles Junior College is to help these students learn 
the things that will enable them to make good in life. So far as a secretarial 
training with its various ramifications is concerned, we feel that we have 
the mechanical set-up of courses augmented by a highly trained faculty 
that will eventually make the approximation of these ideals a reality. 


























ADAPTING MODERN TEACHING PROCE- 
DURES TO THE DULL OR THE MEN- 
TALLY DEFICIENT CHILD 


ANNIE DOLMAN INSKEEP 
Teacher of Adjustment Work and Counselor, Washington School, Berkeley 
Author of “Teaching Dull and Retarded Children” and “Child Adjustment” 


AVE you ever tried to teach a really dull or mentally deficient 
child? It only too often seems an attempt to teach the obvious 
to the oblivious. The main difficulty in the whole situation is 
that the psychological approach to the mind below par requires 
a different teaching technique from that employed when teach- 

ing normal or supernormal children. If one could so change modern teach- 

ing procedures as to fit in with this technique, the teacher would feel more 
secure in her standing with her fellow teachers, her principal, her superin- 
tendent, and the children would feel more normally adjusted. 

Mental deficiency may include anything from borderline deficiency 
down to imbecility. In this discussion only schoolable defectives are con- 
sidered. The implications and suggestions apply to the 15 to 20 per cent 
of the dull and retarded who are in Z sections, limited classes, or scattered 
around in classes with normal children. 

Space would not permit of a discussion of the various manifestations 
of mental deficiency. We all know that the mentally retarded child more 
than likely has physical handicaps. He may be of the stable, phlegmatic 
type, or highly nervous and excitable, or he may fall into the neurasthenic 
class ; that always-tired child with which we are all so familiar. Or he may 
be the child with the special defect: not good in anything but very bad in 
something. 


How the Mentally Deficient Differs from the Normal Child 


Whatever his type, if he is mentally deficient he may differ from the 
normal and supernormal child in the following outstanding ways: 


(a) He is often without the everyday knowledge and contacts that normal 
children just naturally acquire because he is not mentally alert, not naturally ob- 
servant. He has ears and hears not, eyes and sees not. 

(b) He lacks the power of rapid adjustment to new life situations. In fact 
Binet defines intelligence in one of his books as “the faculty of adapting one’s 
self to circumstances.” 

(c) He lacks initiative and is not resourceful. 

(d) He lacks judgment. Initiative, resourcefulness, and judgment are also 
rated by Binet as characteristic of intelligence. When the dull or the mentally 
deficient does initiate anything, even mischief, he usually shows poor judgment 
in the undertaking. 

(e) His attention span is short. Scattering attention is a marked character- 
istic of the mentally retarded. 

(f) He often lacks interest in academic work. He cannot see any use for it. 

(zg) His mind is easily cluttered up; so the details of any study do not assume 
their proper proportions. Last things become first and the first things are often 
forgotten. 

(h) He is more dependent upon success than is the normal or supernormal 
child. Everyone is probably subject more or less to inferiority complexes, but 
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to the normal and supernormal they often act as a spur to greater things—or at 

least are usually concealed. The retarded child must constantly have his ego bol- 

stered up by the successful outcome of his efforts. This renders it necessary for 
him to see the immediate use of whatever he is doing. 

(i) Some of the mentally deficient are decidedly lacking in self-control, and 
often in muscular co-ordination of the finer muscles. These children may have 
speech defects, and their touch, sight, and hearing are often defective. 

(j) The retarded child is the victim of indecision. It flatters his ego to have 
some one else make decisions for him so that he can shift the blame if the outcome 
is not satisfactory. 

As a result of all these differences, the dull and the mentally deficient 
cover the ground of school work more slowly than other children; they 
need more frequent reviews. It can be said, though, that they seem able to 
stand the monotony of constant reviewing and drills better than the normal 
or super child. This is one reason why the more stable of these mentally 
retarded succeed and are even happy in monotonous occupations such as 
factory work. 

School Needs of the Mentally Retarded 

Because of his limitations, the school should attempt to give to the dull 
and the mentally deficient only such life preparation as they can use; not 
use in mere utilitarian ways, but the widest all around use of which the 
child, as an individual, is capable. This would mean preparation for social 
adjustment, for the right attitude toward work, for maintaining health of 
body and mind, and for the efficient use of leisure time. 

Specifically considered, it is often found that the retarded child can learn 
habits of social living, the give and take, the control of temper, altruism, 
moral rectitude, truthfulness, honesty, etc., more readily than he can learn 
to read. Yet we too often worry him into an antisocial attitude by attempt- 
ing to make him a “good reader.” We attempt to teach him arithmetic he 
will never meet on the job or in life situations and leave him ignorant of 
the place obedience, self-respect, courage, and industry play in holding a 
job. He is given much work in social studies concerning the ways of living 
among Chinese, Eskimos, and other peoples, while he is emersed in a fog 
of ignorance concerning his own health habits and his emotional self- 
control. He attempts to learn musical compositions and the technique of 
perspective in drawing when music and art appreciation might shed the 
light of joy upon his leisure time. 

Pedagogical Aspect of Teaching the Mentally Deficient 
The teacher of the dull or the mentally deficient child must be a good 

saleswoman, because modern teaching procedures are the up-to-date type 
of educational salesmanship. As the business world changes, so does the 
technique of salesmanship. So in the educational world we should change 
our method of approach to the child mind. 

Too often our method of selling a desire to learn has been thought out 
to suit the so-called, but mythical, average child. This left the dull and 
retarded, or the super child, uncared for as to whether knowledged was 
being presented to him in an attractive or interesting way. 

All teaching procedures must be so presented to the mentally retarded 
child as to appear exaggeratedly attractive, interesting, and worth while. 
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The periods of concentrated effort should be short and the work must be 
kept easy enough so that the child can learn to do it eventually without help 
and finally pass judgment upon his own work. 


The Program 


If the limitations of the mentally deficient child and the psychological 
methods of approach to his mind growing out of these limitations are borne 
in mind it becomes possible to see how modern teaching procedures can be 
adapted to these children’s needs. 


To carry on successfully any extended work in modern teaching proce- 
dures, a scientific programming of time units is necessary. For any child, his 
school life should not be overprogrammed or yet underprogrammed. Happi- 
ness must not be confused with haphazardness. Retarded children are not 
irked by routine as are the supernormals and, to some extent, many normal 
children. They do better work if working to a program; not a hard and 
stiff program but one flexible enough so as to admit of occasional opportune 
changes. 

This program must, if conditions permit, be arranged to meet the pecu- 
liar needs of these children. They come to school in the morning, as one 
teacher has said, “poorly slept, poorly bathed, poorly fed, and richly quar- 
reled over.” The first thing on the program should be some sort of joyous 
relaxation. For example, after the usual routine of attendance, health 
inspection, salute to the flag, etc., there might be a period of sense percep- 
tion games for younger children, or of music appreciation for those older ; 
that is, anything that will wash from the minds the breakfast table quarrel, 
the scolding, the disordered home conditions. Follow this by some one of 
the more mechanical learning processes, as for example, spelling. 


By ten o'clock investigations show that the morning peak of learning is 
approaching. The more difficult subjects for these children, such as involve 
mathematics or reading for content, should be studied then. Normal chil- 
dren have the volitional urge to study hard and to pay good attention up 
to the noon hour. Dull and retarded children, however, are more upset by 
approaching hunger, more distracted by the thought of the noon meal. 
Music, art, or the social studies could well come just before noon. 


Immediately after luncheon is not the time to present any mental work 
requiring close attention. Tests have shown that a second peak of learning 
ability is located around 1:30 to 2:30 o’clock in the afternoon. 


Periods of concentrated attention should not last over ten minutes for 
the younger of the mentally retarded and not over twenty minutes for the 
older ones. The teacher in her enthusiasm over a subject often forgets 
that an attitude of paying attention is a very different thing from really 
paying attention. 

As with times of days, so with days of the week. For the dull and 
retarded child, automobile Sunday makes blue Monday. Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday are the best days for intensive study, testing, etc. Fri- 
day is a day when the child feels the let-down that the fatigue of the week 
engenders. 
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Subject Matter 


Once a program, admittedly flexible under our modern teaching pro- 
cedures, has been psychologically arranged, one naturally considers the 
subject matter. 

In general, every subject taught to the dull and retarded should have 
genuine life values. Perhaps the normal and supernormal child can afford 
to learn things for the mere pleasure of the moment or for such other rea- 
sons as: it is the fashion, the thing to do, no educated person can do with- 
out it, etc. But the academic school life of the retarded child is short at 
the best, and, as his mental processes become so easily confused if they are 
cluttered up with many subjects or much detail, so for him all curriculum 
content must be measured in such life values as have already been defined. 

In a third-track, an adjustment, or opportunity class, can modern teach- 
ing procedures be adapted so as to produce desirable results? In the cul- 
tural studies this is comparatively easy. A very mediocre intelligence and 
an unstable emotional make-up do not seem to bar some children from hav- 
ing considerable talent in art or in music. Practically all of the dull and 
retarded met with in our public schools can be taught music and art appre- 
ciation. 

In modern teaching procedures use should be made in music of the 
radio, the victrola, school bands, orchestras and glee clubs. Dull and re- 
tarded children should be given every advantage of these appreciation 
helps. After such a group of children have listened to, for example, a 
school music broadcast such as is given in several states, the teacher should 
discuss with them the appreciation rather than the technical side of the 
| presentation. Not for them so much does it matter as to whether the selec- 





| tion was written by Tschaikowsky or Beethoven, as that it is music, real 
| music, that will go down the ages, music that will fill a need of the human 
| soul. 
| Music does fill a vital need in the lives of these children. It relaxes 
f strained muscles, brings rhythm to disordered processes, and lifts their 
| minds above the sordidness of life. They should be encouraged to take up 
| band and orchestra work with such instruments as do not require too long 
\ hours of practice or too fine a technique. 

As with music, so it is with art. Some of these children draw and 
model well, others are less adapted to it than the poorest in art among nor- 
mal children. All, though, will profit by appreciation work in art. The 
coarse, the vulgar, the poor composition in art will cease to attract if short 
periods of art appreciation are given from time to time. 

These should not be confined to abstract talks on the principles of art, 
but to illustrated examples of such art as is unquestionably broad in its 
appeal. No effort should be wasted in making children “rave” over an 
ancient or modern so-called “gem of the critics.” 


Much reading of the varied types: narrative, descriptive, factitive, and 
directional, as well as appreciative, should be given these children under the 
academic names of literature, social studies, science, mathematics and voca- 
tional work. 
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Reading for the slow, the dull, or the mentally deficient child is not a 
matter of knowing how to pronounce long abstract words, or of getting 
the meaning out of an obscure though beautiful line of poetry, but of 
handling with some degree of skill the material with which, as an adult, 
he or she will come in contact. 

In literature this would involve a very worthwhile though quite differ- 
ent course of study for these children. The slow moving classics of Scott 
and Dickens are not the content material that prepares them to enjoy read- 
ing. The salacious short story magazines often found in their homes would 
pall on them if the school courses in literature taught them to enjoy the 
modern short story that has real literary value, the detective novel that is 
developed along the canons of real art, the modern sea tales, and the love 
stories whose descriptive portions are couched in English they can under- 
stand, appreciate, and use. 

In written English, to require members of a dull or retarded class to 
compose an original poem, to outline a Victorian essay, or write a classic 
myth from memory is paving life’s highway with shifting sand. On the 
other hand, a class newspaper will, in its news happenings, reports of 
school athletics, work of classes, etc., afford much opportunity for usable 
written English. A class organization conducted along parliamentary lines 
will teach oral English that will function in political clubs, P. T. A., and 
other meetings where too often the dull are ill at ease or always inactive 
because of a lack in their school training. 

Motivated situations can always be found by the alert teacher involving 
the writing of letters, invitations, applications for jobs, and requests for 
information. 


Social Studies 


Civics, history, all social studies, would function in the lives of the 
mentally retarded who reach secondary schools if much of the required 
reading were done in class, accompanied by running explanations from the 
teacher and the pupils. Activity work, the live incentive to learning in the 
elementary schools, should find a large place in the social study program. 
If instead of long reading assignments as home work, a vivid life-situation 
activity carried interest into the home, and the children read the assign- 
ments, looked up the references, and shaped the activity in the classroom 
under the direction of the teacher, children would develop a breadth of 
vision that makes a real foundation for good citizenship. 

It almost goes without saying that any work in social studies or allied 
subjects must, for the dull and retarded, be up to date, interesting and in- 
volve the present needs, socially and politically, rather than the historic 
background. These children will not shape the future of our country be- 
cause they know its past, but they will condition the policies of this decade 
by the ballots they cast. 

In this connection the foreign, domestic, and commercial pages of daily 
papers, deeds, mortgages,.insurance papers, etc., all give motivated reading 
matter. Films, properly prepared for and adequately explained, museum 
exhibits used but not abused, should accompany the teaching wherever 
possible. 
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Factitive and Directional Reading 


In such elementary science and mathematics as retarded pupils are given 
in the secondary schools much of the success of the teaching will depend 
upon the ability to read factitive and directional material. These children 
often fail to get any real benefit out of these studies because they do not 
understand the content of the reading matter involved. Not only must 
they be able to understand what they read but they must also be able to 
give it back and also translate it into work. The super child, yes, even 
the normal child, often has the “gift of words.” He can readily tell what 
he knows and make quite a bluff at enlarging on what he has but skimmed 
over. Too often the mentally retarded seems dumber than he really is. He 
cannot orally describe a situation, explain a process, or illustrate a problem 
because the procedures are not clear in his own mind. He cannot under- 
stand directions because he does not comprehend or speak directional lan- 
guage. Much practice, therefore, is needed in having these children read 
the factitive language of problems in mathematics and science and the direc- 
tional language found in vocational work. 

Because it is so much easier to show a child how to do a thing than to 
have him read orally how to do it and then explain the process orally so as 
to stabilize the reading, many of the dull and retarded are obliged all their 
lives to rely on some one to show them the steps in each new process they 
attack. 

The Teacher of Dull and Retarded Children 


All teachers who contact dull and retarded children should be more 
than mere subject teachers. The science teacher, the cooking and sewing 
teachers, the shop instructor, the gymnasium director must per force be- 
come real pedagogical experts able to find and direct reading in their special 
lines, willing to instruct pupils on how to make written reports and out- 
lines in their special fields and also be expert in holding interest and atten- 
tion by using that most efficient tool of the elementary teacher, life-situation 
activity work. 

Teachers of the dull and retarded cannot sit enthroned hearing an 
assigned lesson that they suppose was studied at home, or delivering a talk 
on the intricate beauties of a piece of literature or the historic value of 
an ancient internecine war. The teacher must have the patience to guide 
halting, stumbling pupil participation. He must work the subject out in 
class with each pupil rather than call for the result of home study that is 
too often the attempt of a dull mind in the home of equally dull parents to 
commit to memory that which it does not fully comprehend. 

In shop work and kindred studies children should be given an oppor- 
tunity to listen to directions and be trained to follow them explicitly—a 
slow, tedious process for the teacher, a vivid learning experience for the 
child. Each child should often be given an opportunity to explain to his 
fellows how to do a thing and have the joy of seeing his directions carried 
out. 

Today the secondary schools are doing more than ever before to send 
forth their pupils with sound bodies. Their well-diversified curriculums 
care for many of the intellectual needs of the average child. The problem 
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of the emotional, social, and industrial adjustments of the dull and mentally 
retarded will in many cases solve itself when the specially fitted pedagogical 
curriculum for these children is so arranged as to give them oral and 
written language as a working tool in their possible adult fields of endeavor 
and in addition supply them with basic skills in subjects that directly attach 
themselves to successful citizenship in the environment of their mental 
capacity. 

Every teacher of the mentally retarded should feel that to him or to her 
is given the splendid opportunity to make pedagogical history. Some of 
the better methods, some of the finest understanding of the mental processes 
of the normal child, have grown out of the study of mind development in 
the retarded child. 


METHODS USED IN TEACHING LI10 
READING TO A Z SECTION 


JEAN PARKHILL 
Cadet Teacher, McClymonds High School, Oakland 






ARN] teaching methods seems rather absurd. I am not trying to 
NY prescribe what ought to be done for all Z sections. I am only 
describing what did succeed in one class. In the Oakland 
course of studies, the purpose behind the teaching of all Low 
10 English is that of orientation. In reading, students (Z sections included) 
are introduced to the idea of reading broadly for pleasure. 

The term “Z section” may be unfamiliar to readers where segregation 
into ability groups is not practiced. A Z section is made up of the lowest 
group of students in a grade. The range of I. Q.’s does not exceed 40, and 
is usually much less. 

As McClymonds High School is situated in the poorest district in Oak- 
land, my Z section was particularly low. The I. Q.’s ran from 93 down 
to 56—a range of 37 points. The section was made up almost entirely of 
the so-called “dull-normal” and “moron” groups. The median I. Q. was 
81. The racial mixture of the class was “colorful,” to say the least. There 
were nine negroes, one Filipino, one Hawaiian, and one Mexican; the 
“white” children were all Portuguese, Italian, and Slavic. The class varied 
between 40 and 36 in number. Chronological ages ran from 15 to 21. But 
mere figures and facts cannot describe all the conditions which influenced 
the behavior of the class. More than three-fourths were suffering from 
undernourishment, ill health, heavy outside work, dirt, and abuse at home. 
Actual starvation was discovered in one case. Three had tuberculosis rec- 
ords, and more had tubercular tendencies. Four children had conspicuous 
deformities, and most of them would be considered physically repulsive in 
ordinary society because of their dull hair, lack-lustre eyes, bad teeth, 
muddy complexions, and poor postures. Fourteen of the thirty-seven (the 
most constant number in the class) were known as “discipline cases” ; some 
even had juvenile court records. Senseless giggling, chattering, squirming, 
playing, and noise-making were constant the first day. 
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The teacher, in brief, had to face these three problems: general emo- 
tional instability, deep-seated failure complexes, and lack of socialization. 

A reading test was given the first week of school. The reading grades 
ran from 10 down to 2.7. The median reading grade was 6.2. 

Add to these items the fact that the teacher was absolutely inexpe- 
rienced, that she was fresh from the University, and that she had prob- 
ably never before seen a “moron,” and you will have a fairly good descrip- 
tion of one Z section. 


Methods Used to Increase Reading Ability 


We must first approach the positive side of the actual methods used by 
giving the negative side. For the purposes of socialization, unified class 
work was chosen instead of individual reading. No home work was possi- 
ble. Therefore all the improvement the class made later was done only in 
the fifty-minute class period. Finally, because of the students’ instability, 
class discussion (the bulwark of unified class work) had to be abandoned. 

Material. Material was chosen which was suitable to the students’ inter- 
ests and capacities. From high school textbooks only the easier selections 
could be used. Seven biographical sketches from “Heroes of Progress,” 
“Tom Sawyer” with supplementary reading for the faster readers in 
“Huckleberry Finn,” “The Connecticut Yankee,” and “The Prince and the 
Pauper,” four one-act plays, “Treasure Island” (which was too difficult 
for about a third of the class), and four short stories from “Short Stories 
of Today” were read in class. It was almost impossible to find material 
suitable for fifth, sixth, and seventh grade ability but of adult interest. 

Daily Procedure. A regular procedure was followed every day. Ques- 
tions were put on the board before class, and everyone was supplied with 
paper and pencils. Part of this written work was drill on usage and sen- 
tence sense, but every day questions on the reading were included. The 
students worked with their books open. There were always several ques- 
tions on the material read the day before. These questions reviewed the 
significant points in the story and prepared the students for understanding 
the new work. Then one or two leading questions on the new material, 
the answers to which the students looked up, got the class started on their 
new work. The teacher went around the class helping everyone who 
needed her. This gave an excellent opportunity for individual instruction 
and help. The questions gradually progressed from obvious fact questions 
in primer language to more complex thought questions. This work was 
motivated by a point grading system. The daily scores were plotted on 
graphs for each student, and everyone watched his curve rise with great 
interest. This written work was thoroughly enjoyed because it was simple 
enough to be understandable and because every individual could watch his 
own improvement. This work usually lasted from twenty to twenty-five 
minutes. 

For the remainder of the period, procedures were varied. Sometimes 
the teacher read aloud to the class, with the students following what she 
read in their own books. Their attention did not stray if they could follow 
the print. Sometimes the better oral readers in the class read aloud. Dif- 
ficult passages were explained either by the teacher (when the class was 
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eager to discover the outcome of the story) or by class members (when the 
class needed a little relaxation). Sometimes the class read silently—if the 
material was as easy and as interesting as “Tom Sawyer.” And “class dis- 
cussion,” which meant only disaster at first, was made successful gradually 
by working it in as explanation. Our work in usage and sentence-sense 
profited by this introduction of simple discussion. “Tom Sawyer” was the 
best book for the class, as it was easily understood and thoroughly enjoyed. 

Supplementary Material. Significance and interest were given to the 
work a little later by means of original volunteer work. The better students 
read extra books and gave reviews. Pictures from magazines and papers 
were brought in and mounted. Some original paintings, drawings, and 
cartoons were made. One short story and four poems were written. The 
successful production of a one-act play, directed by a boy with an I. Q. of 
65, was stimulated by reading plays in class but was accomplished entirely 
on the actors’ own responsibility, with no supervision and with very little 
help from the teacher. 

Testing. Longer tests were quite frequent—about once every two 
weeks. These tests were mainly objective. Many completion questions, 
very few true-false questions, fact questions to be answered by one sen- 
tence, and one essay question were the different types used. The comple- 
tion questions and the one-sentence fact questions were the most successful. 
The same information was usually asked two or three times. The day before 
the test, the questions were all gone over in class. In this way, by hard 
study as a result of this offered opportunity, the students were able to make 
high scores on the tests and were able to overcome their previous “failure 
attitudes.” Once assured of success, these students were unusually am- 
bitious. 

Discipline. Discipline enters decidedly into teaching reading to students 
like these. As discipline is so dependent upon the teacher’s personality, 
these methods could not be applied as generalizations to every Z section. 
Class officers and a judiciary committee decided on offenses and punish- 
ments. All whispering was banned, and the culprit who violated this rule 
had to stay after school forty-five minutes. Punishments, then, were made 
impersonal, and no resentment was felt against the teacher. This paved 
the way for very pleasant class relationships. The teacher’s manner (as- 
sumed for this class) had a great deal to do with the class attitude. She 
spoke only in low tones and in very simple language. Procedures depended 
on habit, and therefore complicated directions were unnecessary. Friendly 
smiles, soft slow movements, and calmness soothed the class. For this 
teacher, an atmosphere of “hospital” calm seemed to be the best antidote 
for emotional instability. 

Results. At the end of the tenth week the same reading test was given 
over again. Only three students showed no improvement. Many showed 
outstanding gains of from one to two complete school grades in reading 
ability. The average improvement made was .6 of a grade. The progress 
in reading ability expected of a normal class in a whole semester is .5 of a 
grade, and in ten weeks is .25 of a grade. In other words, this Z section 
advanced more in reading ability in ten weeks than a normal class does in 
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a whole semester. By a comparison of the two tests, one can see that the 
most outstanding gains were made in understanding of paragraph meaning. 
This was to be expected, since comprehension was emphasized in class 
while vocabulary work was only incidental. 

The teacher did not absolutely “solve” her three problems, but by the 
end of ten weeks she had at least faced them squarely. Unstable emotions 
were controlled. The class was a social unit. Every member of the class 
was sure of his ability to succeed in the problems set him. 


And now the time has come for generalizations! Teachers must find 
materials of sixth grade difficulty but of adult interest. (“Tom Sawyer” 
was the only perfect material I was able to find.) The Z-sectioners seem 
to be able to do more controlled thinking if the daily procedure goes on in 
an habitual routine. Finally, the objective measurement of the marked in- 
crease in reading ability made by this Z section seems to give evidence for 
the following theory: constant daily reading of material appropriate to a 
child’s ability for the purpose of enjoying reading brings a marked and 
unusual increase in reading ability. 


THE CLASS GROUPED IN QUARTILES —-Reswiis of F red Tem, %0 
C. A. 7— Reading ~ 7~ Reading ~ 
Pupil Yrs. Mos. Score Age Grade Score Age Grade 
ee 15 1 110 17-0 —_— 109 16-10 — 
AC 17 8 107 16-6 — 99 15-6 9.5 
I 16 3 105 16-3 _— 99 15-6 95 
(Or 5 102 15-11 10.0 96 15-0 9.0 
EN 16 2 101 15-9 98 96 15-0 9.0 
RE Sas 15 7 94 14-8 8.7 92 14-4 8.4 
We aha bndbion 16 4 93 14-6 8.5 87 13-5 7.6 
_ Saae 15 8 90 13-11 8.1 88 13-7 78 
ee Oe 16 9 89 13-9 79 86 13-3 7.5 
Se ae 88 13-7 78 81 12-7 6.8 
OS 15 10 86 13-3 7.5 77 12-2 6.3 
a 16 2 86 13-2 7.5 75 11-11 6.1 
MEER 15 5 85 13-1 7.4 72 11-8 5.8 
es 18 6 82 12-8 7.0 81 12-7 6.8 
Re 16 10 81 12-7 6.8 
aa 15 7 81 12-7 6.8 82 12-8 7.0 
15 9 80 12-6 6.7 76 12-0 6.2 
ae 15 3 79> 12-4 6.6 66 11-2 5.3 
ities 16 1 79 12-4 6.6 78 12-3 6.4 
a 16 10 78 12-3 6.4 73 11-9 5.9 
= RR 16 9 78 12-3 6.4 74 11-10 6.0 
ee 17 1 77 122 63 77 12-2 6.3 
 * Se 18 6 76 12-0 62 71 11-7 5.7 
RES 16 6 75 11-11 6.1 53 10-2 4.3 
Peres 17 7 72 11-8 5.8 57 10-6 4.5 
 * ae 16 2 66 11-2 5.3 63 10-11 5.0 
i 17 O 65 11-1 5.2 59 10-7 46 
a 16 il 63 10-11 50 52 10-1 4.2 
ae 16 1 57 10-6 45 56 10-5 4.4 
aa 16 il 55 104 44 52 10-1 4.2 
— - © 54 10-3 4.3 58 10-6 4.6 
PSOE 15 10 52 10-1 4.2 41 9-3 3.5 
re oa | 37 9-0 3.3 23 7-10 3862.7 


(2 absent; 2 dropped.) New Stanford Reading Test—Form X. 

















SCIENCE TEACHING AS SERVICE* 
EARLE R. HEDRICK 


Professor of Mathematics, University of California at Los Angeles 


DF Bea)NTRODUCTION (Condensed). I shall introduce what I 
Y ay fA have to say by some reference to the much-discussed subject 
ma i) acter of this time; that among the institutions that are threat- 

™ ened are the schools. Ruthless forces seeking false economies, 
bridled only by selfish greed, must be met, and have been met partially by 
organized propaganda, to save the schools from sinking with less needful 
public undertakings. 

What, then, are the most effective means for creating and maintaining 
public opinion favorable to education? Just now the public looks askance 
at all leadership, at every type of public or semi-public institution, not alone 
in the economic world, not alone in politics, but also in what affects our 
schools, our churches, our courts; skepticism and distrust are rampant. 
Merely to advise a return of confidence is now an idle type of progapanda ; 
it has been overdone until none remain so gullible that the ringing words 
of spell-binding orators and editors can move, save to new skepticisms. 
Confidence can be restored only by one means: they must be worthy of 
confidence, indeed, who win it from this outraged nation of ours. 

How best may institutions of learning be assured of public confidence 
and of public support? How shall science and research gain new support 
and hold that which they have? No longer is it enough to exhort the public. 

Today we need as never before to demonstrate the validity of claims. 
We need self-examination, honest reform of any sign of abuse, a cleaning 
of the house till it will bear that inspection which is inevitable whether it be 
desired or not. If the pent-up wrath of an abused public faith is vented in 
part against educational institutions, the blame must rest not on those who 
are now honestly seeking for true economies in education, but rather upon 
those who defend every detail of the educational system. 


Science Teaching for Service 

We believe that science is of very great benefit to mankind, and that 
the widespread knowledge of science is vital to the proper conduct of our 
civilization. It is on this ground that we require much science in our 
curricula; it is on this ground that we expend much public money upon 
the construction, equipment, and maintenance of scientific laboratories, 
libraries, and class instruction. 

Have we taught our science so that the public at large is impressed with 
its vital character? Have our own students grasped the significance of it 
all for their own lives and for the good of the community? Have we held 
before our eyes that ideal of service to the community which we are prone 
to quote when we ask for support? In so far as we have failed in these 
things, any lukewarmness of the harassed public was to have been expected 
in a time like this. In so far as we have failed to make our teaching of 
science a service to society, we have failed to reach the highest goal. 





of the economic situation. All are aware of the critical char- 








*An address delivered before the Southern Section of the California Junior College 
Association at the University of California at Los Angeles, May 6, 1933. 
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To some, the teaching of a science for service to the individual and to 
society seems, curiously enough, distasteful. Thus, my engineering friends 
often use the phrase “mathematics as a tool,” and they and others speak of 
“tool-subjects.” I find that some of my mathematical colleagues find these 
phrases objectionable. Why? In many another science, a similar tendency 
is all too frequently manifest. A theory of elasticity in physics may be 
taught so that neither the important elastic relations in engineering nor 
scientific accuracy is served. It is thought sometimes that the physics of 
stresses and strains in materials ceases to be physics if the size of the pieces 
tested exceeds a few millimeters. The stresses in the Manhattan Bridge are 
to such persons not physics. Electricity, as viewed in some classes in physics, 
ceases to be physics if the currents would light a room or drive a street car. 
Biology, in the minds of some, becomes impure and not fit for scientific 
classes if the facts of medicine or the facts of agriculture are brought to 
the foreground. Heredity is emphasized on garden peas and fruit flies, 
often leaving either to vague references in sociology or else to oblivion the 
associated questions of human inheritance of such qualities as feeble-mind- 
edness. Chemistry as frequently as not avoids food-stuffs, medicines, and 
manufacturing industries, even in this land of sugar mills, oil refineries, 
electric reduction plants, and hosts of other allied’ industries. So I might 
go through the list of the sciences, pointing out the tendencies to avoid 
and to put aside those elements in our sciences that give close contact with 
life and with the needs of society. Nor is mathematics immune from this 
tendency. I know, in fact, in far greater detail, our own sins in these 
respects. In a recent radio broadcast from this university, for example, I 
pointed out the growing use of mathematics in the study of economics, on 
the assumption that its uses in such fields as those of physics and engineer- 
ing and life insurance are too well know to merit mention. I said then 
that the great majority of economic problems of quantitative character are 
capable of precise solution by mathematical means, and that we invite dis- 
aster if we legislate upon such quantitative questions as pensions, bond 
issues, insurance, and the like without having found out the facts, as we 
can do mathematically. Shall I tell you that we do not always teach mathe- 
matics so that this is evident to our students? Shall I have to say that we 
have not made the public conscious of the usefulness of mathematics? Woe 
is us! But we have not! 

We have been so absorbed in teaching geometric progression that we 
have not taught either the public or our own students that compound inter- 
est on money is a prime instance of the formulas we there teach. We have 
been so absorbed in teaching myriads of rules in the calculus that we have 
not let the public—nor even our own students—know that any rate of 
change, whether in physics (as velocity) or in chemistry (as in the rate of 
chemical reactions) or in economics (as in relative rate of change of profits 
with change in price) is a prime case of the calculus idea. 

If some have thought that I attacked too viciously the teaching of some 
other science than my own, let him now know that in mathematics I see 
the greatest failure of all to bring comprehension of public values before 
the people at large, or even before our own students. 
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Reasons for Failure 


Why have we been so blind? Why have we failed to give the public 
real comprehension of the values of science? I believe that there are many 
contributing causes, and that no one alone would have resulted in the very 
bad situation that exists. 

First, perhaps, we may acknowledge that there is a sort of snobbishness 
in science which affects some, and which some affect. Curiously enough, 
as with other forms of snobbery, this does not exist in its worst form, at 
least, in the very greatest scientific teachers; rather it is affected, as is ordi- 
nary snobbery, by those of more doubtful scientific standing, who feel that 
it will give them the appearance of greater scientific standing if they care- 
fully avoid all but the “pure” science. The really great men throughout the 
ages, Archimedes, Newton, and Gauss in mathematics ; Pasteur and Darwin 
in biology; Lord Kelvin and Helmholtz in physics, and many more, have 
valued and have forwarded mightily work in applied fields as in the so- 
called “pure” portions of their sciences. The attitude of pretended horror 
at any application of any usefulness is the mark of the little man suffering 
from an inferiority complex rather than the mark of the master. 

Perhaps of even greater influence is the fact that many teachers them- 
selves know little—care littlke—about the public usefulness of their sub- 
jects. This fault lies primarily at the door of those who train the teachers. 
Part of it lies at the door of those who employ teachers. I have com- 
plained bitterly elsewhere against the widespread employment in our schools 
of teachers illy prepared, and the worst of this evil lies in the secondary 
schools just below the level of the junior college. How may we expect 
inspired teaching that will transmit to students and to the public a com- 
prehension of the usefulness of science by teachers who are teaching in 
fields in which they themselves did no studying? Why are such teachers 
employed by school authorities? 


Transfer of Training 


A third influence of the most far-reaching character is closely associated 
with the very important concept of the transfer of training. We debate 
fervently about the difficulty of transfer of training, and we conduct long 
series of educational experiments to see, for example, whether a training 
in mathematics has any noticeable effect upon success in the study of the 
law. I call to your attention those more direct cases of difficulty of trans- 
fer that occur constantly and immediately in every phase of science. Will 
the student who learns every formula in geometric progression immediately 
apply that knowledge to the problems of compound interest? He will not! 
Will the student who learns the laws of thermodynamics instantly apply 
these to the exceedingly important case of steam boilers and steam engines? 
Will the student who learns the laws of heredity think out the problems of 
social control of birth in human society? He will not! Not if he be not 
taught to do so. Not unless upon every legitimate occasion the teacher 
calls attention to the application of a theory to a real situation. Not with- 
out practice in the art of applying knowledge. For service to the individual 
and to society, such transfer is indispensable. 
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I claim that in this more direct field of immediate transfer of training 
it is possible to instill into our students the habit of seeking application in 
real situations. In this sense I claim—indeed, I think I know through my 
own experience—that transfer of training may itself be taught to people, 
so that they shall try to transfer what they learn into other channels, so that 
they seek meanings of the theories learned. Or we may suppress and 
stultify this tendency, making of the student the pedant who glorifies theory 
without thought of usefulness. 


Have I then debased science? Have I helped to tear down from her 
lofty seat the goddess of learning? In the eyes of some I have done this 
ignoble thing. God give them light that they may see. Herein lies not 
debasement, but the everlasting glorification of science. Shall I lower the 
standard of instruction in a theory if I give real comprehension of its 
meanings? Shall I destroy the beauties of a scientific achievement if I 
give men insight into its connection with realities? 


No! Nor is it from honest belief in such fallacy that the suppression 
of such thought-transfer arises in our classrooms. The frank reason for 
such suppression is that transfer of training is difficult. The easy path 
is to avoid transfer. The lazy method is to eschew application. And it is 
also fatal. Fatal to real comprehension. Fatal to establishment of the 
habit of seeking for transfer. Fatal to public confidence in our schools. In 
schools as in life, the primrose path lures only to destruction. 


Conclusion. I have urged upon you that we discuss among ourselves 
how best to restore, maintain, and expand public trust and public en- 
thusiasm for our schools. Without decrying the methods of pure propa- 
ganda, I have pointed out that the public is nauseated with propaganda 
which has proved to be preponderatingly insincere and misleading with 
regard to business, politics, government, and many public institutions. 
Restoration of confidence now depends almost solely upon proved worth. 
Any hint of hypocrisy, any remnant of extravagance, any mark of selfish 
ends to be served, is like a red rag to a maddened bull. In science we have 
the greatest possible opportunity to show the true worth of our educational 
system to the individual and to society. 


Not only educational systems, but the entire civilization about us is in 
the gravest danger. Such an authority as Professor R. G. Tugwell, of 
Columbia University, now an official member of the United States Govern- 
ment, and a close advisor to President Roosevelt, says in his book that has 
just appeared: “We possess every material needed to fashion a Utopia, 
but if we fail to do it we are surely committed to revolution.” We stand on 
the brink of such undreamt changes. Shall our schools survive them? Be 
it in the shaping of a Utopia through what Tugwell calls “giving our tech- 
niques more liberty,” or be it through the terrible throes of violent revolu- 
tion, we shall see sweeping changes, and soon. To doubt this is to be 
asleep. I call on you to exert every ounce of your energy toward con- 
vincing the public—a public impatient of mere propaganda—that schools, 
that science, must survive and flourish, that there is no Utopia that envi- 
sions a school-less world! 
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Introduction 
ary t v4 has been exceedingly slow in gaining its rightful place in the 
V, ? life of the American people, but it is encouraging to realize that 
Samy, @ Sa egies 
the near future musical training and its appreciation will be 
considered a necessity in the education of each individual if he is to live a 
However, if music—and particularly instrumental music—is to obtain 
a just place in the education of our children, it will first be necessary for 
objectives, and the specific objectives of instrumental music. Likewise, 
these factors must be clearly outlined in the mind of each music instructor, 
The Objectives of Music 
The educational values of music and its general objectives have been 
on Music and the Sacred Seven.’ Briefly we may say that Mr. Webster 
has definitely outlined the relationship of music to the achievement of 
worthy use of leisure, and ethical character, or as Dewey puts it—the 
achievement of “a life of rich significance.” 
ing to sing or play are the same as those used in learning to read, and that 
music worked with, not played with, makes a real contribution to mental 
through the transfer of identical elements. Music also has a refining influ- 
ence upon the soul of man; it influences worthy home membership, teaches 
an appreciation of beauty, which in turn “begets refinement” which is “the 
mother of self-control. Then, too, playing or singing in a group instills 
people are realizing that music is one of the prominent influences in the 
enrichment of home and civic life. 
in preparing a thesis for the degree of Master of Arts at the University of California. 
The treatise was entitled “Survey of Instrumental Music in Bay District High Schools.” 
deste Alloo of the University of California Department of Music. 
The treatise itself consists of two parts, the first part being a detailed report on the 


% ars N STUDYING the fine arts one cannot fail to notice that music 
q| its status has definitely progressed. It is to be hoped that in 
“full and satisfying life.” 
educators to understand more fully the educational values of music, its 
if his work is to be thoughtful and efficient. 
well set forth in a pamphlet by W. F. Webster, entitled, “An Address 
health, fundamental skills, worthy home membership, vocation, citizenship, 

Mr. Webster has shown that many of the activities of the mind in learn- 
strength by its value as a mental exercise and by its contribution to power 
appreciation of what is good, and disgust for what is common, and teaches 
in participants the valuable lesson of co-operation with others. And lastly, 
~~ *The subject matter of this article is the outcome of a study carried on by the author 
The work was guided and approved by a committee under the chairmanship of Dr. Mo- 
instrumental music departments of twenty high schools in the cities of Richmond, Berke- 


ley, Oakland, Alameda, Hayward, San Leandro, and San Francisco. The second part of 
pa — embodies recommendations for the instrumental music department of a high 
school. 

1This pamphlet may be obtained from The National Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music, 45 West 45th Street, New York City. 
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The duty of educators is to give music the opportunity to do these 
things, and the duty of the music instructor is to make his teaching of such 
a quality that music is able to exert these influences to the fullest extent. 

It is unfortunate that, generally speaking, the type of compositions en- 
joyed by the general public are not music of good quality, but undeveloped 
taste is the explanation of this problem, and music in the schools can and 
should help to correct it. 


We can then say that music is a factor in education as a means of self- 
expression, as a valuable mental exercise, as vocational training, in helping 
to develop an intelligent body of art lovers, in developing the cultural side 
of life, in providing a valuable means of employing leisure time, and in 
teaching the importance of co-operation with others. These are some of the 
educational values of music and should be the general objectives of music 
in our public schools. 


The specific objectives of instrumental music as given in the “Tenta- 
tive Outline of a Course of Study in Music, Grades Ten to Twelve, Oak- 
land, California,” are as follows: 


. . . to acquire technical skill that will produce a creditable performance of good 
music; to establish criteria wherewith to judge the quality of a piece of music; 
to give experience in performing music of different degrees of excellence; to sup- 
ply comparison and contrast of different elements in music which contribute to 
both mental and emotional experiences of students; (the ability to play upon an 
instrument, even though indifferently, equips the student with an understanding 
and appreciation of music that improves his discrimination and taste); and, to 
provide the experience of ensemble playing, the success of which depends on each 
member of the group contributing his share to the project with the best possible 
musicianship, which includes due consideration for his fellow players, support of 
their efforts, and the honest and sincere performance of his own part. 

Broadly speaking, one idea is dominant, that the pupil acquire a musical edu- 
cation. If, when he comes to selecting a vocation, music is his choice, then the 
training which he has received in the public schools will have been of such a 
character that he will be able to continue his studies and have nothing to undo on 
account of his previous instruction. 

For those pupils, then, who choose music as a vocation, the training will be 
complete, as far as they go. Those who enjoy music only as a matter of recrea- 
tion will have received sufficient instruction to instill in them an appreciation of 
the best that music offers, and above all, to enable them to participate actively 
in the performance of good music. 


These are some of the things which the instrumental teacher must keep 
in mind, and educators must likewise realize that unless we train our stu- 
dents along these lines we are not offering them the best that music has, 
and we can never expect intelligent audiences for symphony and chamber 
music. For people “must be brought to a comprehension of music as beauty 
of tone, beauty of tonal design, tonal architecture of idealistic nature that 
is remote above the clash of worldly feeling, before they understand music 
as the musician understands it. And there is no agency in our pubic schools 
that tends to bring this about so promptly and surely as the study by pupils 
of musical instruments alone and in ensemble.’ 





2Earhart, W., and Boyd, C. N., “Recent Advances in Instruction in Music,” Depart- 
ment of Interior, Bureau of Ed. Bulletin, 1923, No. 20, p. 448. 
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The Instrumental Instructor. Each school should have at least one full- 
time instrumental instructor if this phase of school work is to receive 
proper attention and a sufficient number of instrumental classes are to be 
offered. Larger schools should have two instrumental instructors—one 
full-time instrumental instructor and one other instructor who does some 
of the instrumental work and in addition also teaches some choral, history 
of music, or harmony classes. With a competent staff of two instructors a 
large school can offer a number of instrumental classes and can really do 
justice to this important branch of musical education. 


The Rehearsal Room. Every school should have, for its instrumental 
classes, a rehearsal room which is large, well heated, well lighted, well ven- 
tilated, and with good acoustical properties. We should remember that 
physical well-being and comfort are primary requisites in aiding students 
to do efficient work. The room should preferably be for the use of instru- 
mental classes only. 

An ideal rehearsal room should have a ceiling and walls of “acoustic 
plaster” (a special, soft, porous plaster) or of “felt board” (a special com- 
position material of “paperlike” quality). These materials are porous and 
reduce the amount of reverberation in the rehearsal room. Any ordinary 
rehearsal room, however, can be acoustically improved a great deal by 
merely covering the walls and ceiling with heavy cloth. 

There should be several blackboards in the room, at least one of which 
has music staves on it. A movable music blackboard is particularly advis- 
able. The room should also be equipped with a piano for use in orchestra. 

The stage of a regular school auditorium sometimes serves quite ade- 
quately as a rehearsal place if properly draped, lighted, ventilated, and 
heated. The orchestra pit may likewise be used, but usually is not as satis- 
factory as the stage, due to closeness of quarters. 

The school should furnish sufficient chairs and music stands. It should 
never be necessary for more than two students to try to read music from 
one stand at the same time because of an insufficient number of stands. 
Economical wooden stands can be made in the school woodwork shop. 

The music instructor should have a music bulletin board in the rehearsal 
room and notices, pictures, announcements of concerts, jokes, and articles 
of general interest should be posted here. Music magazines, catalogs, and 
a music dictionary should be kept in the room for student use. 

A “b flat” and an “a” tuning bar should be kept in the room—prefer- 
ably fastened on the wall, The school should also furnish a metronome, 
which should be kept handy so that the teacher can verify the rate of speed 
of certain compositions. 

Other necessary articles are a conductor’s music stand and a small 
wooden conductor’s platform, about six inches high and two feet square, 
on which to stand while directing, thus enabling all of the students to see 
the leader with ease. 

Instrument picture charts should be posted on the walls of the room 
and also a price list of standard repairs on instruments. All of these things 
assist the students and help to stimulate their interest in music. 
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Instrument Lockers. Every school should have an instrument room 
where the instruments can be kept safely. In this room lockers should be 
provided for the instruments so that each instrument will thus be doubly 
safeguarded. 

Sousaphones, which are too large for a locker, may be hung on wooden 
supports fastened on the wall. These can be made in the school woodwork 
shop. 

"Cellos and string basses can be stood upright against the wall, sup- 
ported by wooden pegs which hold the neck of the instrument, and by a 
notched board, fastened on the floor, which braces the bottom of the instru- 
ment. 

Shelves or tables should be provided so that instrument cases can be 
left in the instrument room where they will be out of the way while the 
students are playing. 


Uniform Room. A special place should be provided where all uniforms 
can be safely kept. It may consist of a special room for this purpose, of a 
compartment for uniforms in the instrument room, or each student might 
keep his uniform in his instrument locker, if there is sufficient room. How- 
ever, it is preferable to have a special uniform room, as the uniforms can 
thus be kept in better condition. 


Practice Rooms. Each school should have several practice rooms where 
students may go to practice under desirable conditions. These rooms 
should be well illuminated, heated, ventilated, equipped with chairs and 
stands, and, of course, are most satisfactory if they are sound proof. 

If the school does not have any regular practice rooms, an ambitious 
teacher can usually arrange some improvised ones which will serve the 
purpose quite admirably. Stage dressing rooms and small anterooms can 
be used, and if furnished with the necessary equipment and draped with 
cloth so as to improve their acoustical properties they will prove quite 
satisfactory. 


Instructor's Office. The instructor should be provided with a well- 
equipped office. In this office there should be several cabinets for acces- 
sories and a cabinet for filing the music. The music cabinet should prefer- 
ably have glass doors, as this permits visibility of the contents and yet pro- 
tects the music from dust and handling. 

In his office the instrumental teacher should have a number of card 
indices containing information about students, a classified alphabetical rec- 
ord of all compositions owned, and information concerning school instru- 
ments. 

All rooms—the rehearsal, instrument, uniform, and practice rooms, 
and the instructor’s office—should be equipped so that they can be safely 
locked in order to safeguard the valuable music equipment of the school. 


Music Material. Plenty of good material of the right kind is one of 
the most important problems that the instrumental teacher has to solve. 
Most schools have only a limited amount of material, and much of that is 
of an inferior type both educationally and musically. 
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Every school should possess a large quantity of high-grade material for 
orchestra, band, and all types of instrumental ensembles. It is an important 
factor, in instrumental music instruction, that the work be made progres- 
sive, and this can be done only by the use of different music each term. 
There should be plenty of music on hand to allow for a definite program 
of sight reading throughout the year. 

The finding of suitable material for immature school organizations is a 
large problem, and to aid the instructor the author recommends the use of 
the following two booklets: “A Survey of Music Material for Bands,” 
compiled by Morgan and Clarke, and “Graded Survey of Music Material 
for School Orchestras,” compiled by Rebmann. Both of these booklets are 
published at a nominal cost by the National Bureau for the Advancement 
of Music. 

When purchasing music the instructor should get sufficient parts so that 
each student may have a part to take home for the purpose of practice. 
This will also provide enough parts so that it will never be necessary for 
more than two students to read off of one part in class. This, of course, 
helps to lessen the amount of eye strain. 

The type of music to be used by the school organizations is another 
problem which must be given careful consideration by the instructor. He 
must constantly strive to raise the standard of performance of his organi- 
zation, the type of music which pupils can adequately perform, and their 
appreciation of music. 


Filing the Music. A definite system should be used for filing the music 
owned by the school instrumental music department. The band music, 
orchestra music, folios, and other material should be kept separate from 
each other. All of the music should be filed in the music filing cabinet in 
the instructor’s office. Each composition should be kept in a heavy manila 
cover and the name of the composition and of the author should be printed 
on the back edge of the cover. All compositions should be filed alphabeti- 
cally by name under identifying headings such as: Overtures, Suites, Sym- 
phonies, Marches, Selections, Waltzes, and Miscellaneous pieces. The 
compositions should be filed sideways in the cabinet so that the data on 
the back edge of the manila covers can easily be read. 


Music Folders. The parts for each student should be kept in folders 
which have the name of the instrument (¢e.g., lst violin) and the stand 
number (e.g., Stand III) marked on the cover. These folders should be 
sturdy so that they will help to keep the music in good condition. Folders 
with black covers make the nicest appearance for public performances. 

The use of music folders greatly facilitates the distribution, collection, 
and transportation of music for both the teacher, the student librarian, and 
the pupils. 


(This series of recommendations will be concluded in a second article which will 
appear in a subsequent issue of the CALIFORNIA QUARTERLY.) 
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A STUDY OF SACRAMENTO JUNIOR 
COLLEGE STUDENTS WHO HAVE 
GONE DIRECTLY INTO THE 
VOCATIONAL FIELD 


WALTER CROSBY EELLS 
Professor of Education, Stanford University 
and 
MARY JANE LEARNARD 


Registrar, Sacramento Junior College 


HE ultimate success of any institution must be judged in terms 
of its product. Special interest attaches to studies which help 
to evaluate such a comparatively new educational institution 

WG as the junior college. There have been numerous investiga- 

tions, in California and elsewhere, of the success of the junior 
college product, both graduates and non-graduates, who have gone on with 
their education in senior colleges and universities. The fully functioning 
junior college, however, in the judgment of those who have given it the 
fullest study and who have helped to formulate its guiding philosophy 
should be much more than an institution preparatory to upper division 
work in the universities. It has an important obligation to those who do 
not and perhaps should not plan on further formal education. 

Very few specific studies have been made of the success of the junior 
college as a terminal institution as judged by the subsequent records of 
those students who have gone from it directly into life occupations.’ It has 
been comparatively easy to secure the records of junior college graduates 
who have gone to the universities and to evaluate them in specific statistical 
terms. It is much more difficult to secure authentic information regarding 
students who have scattered widely into a variety of occupations and locali- 
ties, or to summarize and evaluate such information in significant form. 
The present article is a report of a definite effort to secure such informa- 
tion over a five-year period at one institution—Sacramento Junior College. 





Sacramento Junior College. Sacramento Junior College was organized 
in 1916 as a high school department under the junior college law of 1907. 
It became a district junior college in 1922 under the newly enacted law of 
1921. In September 1926 it occupied the present plant on a site of sixty- 
one acres, and since that time under a single continuous administration has 
developed a distinct institutional consciousness. The curriculum has grown 
from offerings of 36 courses in 1922-23 to 124 in 1926-27 (the first year in 
the new plant) and to 187 in 1931-32. No specific terminal courses have 
been organized except one in nursing in 1928 in co-operation with the local 


iThree studies have been published which include some information regarding such 
= in specific institutions along with considerable material regarding the students 
who have gone to universities and colleges. They are the following: (1) F. C. Touton 
and Walter A. Hall, “A Follow-Up Study of Chaffey Junior College Students,” CALiFor- 
NIA QUARTERLY OF SeEcoNDARY EpucaTion, 5:331-39 (June 1930); (2) George H. Bell, 
“Follow-Up Study of Junior College Students” (Citrus Junior College), Junior College 
Journal, 2:278-80 (April 1932); and (3) William L. Roach, “Follow-Up Study of San 
Mateo Students,” Junior College Journal, 2:538-41 (June 1932). 
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hospital. There are, however, numerous courses in art, music, dramatic 
art and similar fields. The enrollment has grown from 372 in 1922-23 to 
1132 in 1926-27 and to 2604 in 1931-32; the faculty in the same years 
from 22 to 37, and to 68. The number of graduates each year since the new 
plant was occupied, and the number transferring or not transferring to in- 
stitutions of higher education has been as follows: 





Total Not 
Year Graduates Transferring Transferring 
ee atiiitinscidteeittliniencciinipataeaicinicici 130 97 33 
ee 164 128 36 
FTI ccsciniasinincinssnseittlensaieisieapicsiticteens 245 181 64 
i ircsntitettinsnidsiaidieianiimmetiontntinis 307 269 38 
et is censicnesctipiteatiaasenitiiabiabaibitiien 369 305 64 
IRs sctesnainscapecinaiiaaainacinctenincinctiniatiin 419 290 1298 
EB iiatisncingsmcemmniactcne 1634 1270 364 


Of the total number of graduates, 78 per cent have transferred to col- 
leges or universities or institutions of higher education of equivalent grade, 
leaving only 364 for whom the junior college has served as a terminal in- 
stitution during this period. In addition there are of course a considerable 
number of non-graduates, some of whom transferred to other institutions 
and some of whom dropped out entirely. 

Basis of the Present Study. The group selected for special study in- 
cluded all students, whether graduates or not, who had attended Sacramento 
Junior College for at least one year between September 1926 and June 1931. 
Many of these are lost, but it was possible to secure addresses for 147 
graduates and for 328 non-graduates—a total of 475. A question blank 
was sent to each of these in December 1931. Replies were received from 
225, or 51 per cent of those actually reached by letter,* from 68 per cent of 
the graduates and from 38 per cent of the non-graduates. There were 101 
men and 124 women in the group from which replies were received. 

Is the Sample Representative? Since the students from whom replies 
were received constitute only a sample of the entire population concerning 
which it would have been desirable to secure information and draw conclu- 
sions, it is important to consider the extent to which those replying may be 
considered to be fairly representative of the entire group of students who 
did not continue their education in other higher educational institutions. 

The scholastic records in college of the two groups offer one method of 
judging this matter. The median grade point ratio of those who answered 
and of the entire group of 441 who received letters requesting information 
was as follows: 





Graduates Non-Graduates 
SOME QD ii setiscsevisinitasciiigiitinasiliccisilitcbiisndeuhiiidiiisianeadl 1.60 0.81 
ee 1.57 0.97 
From these data it is evident that the graduates replying were very slightly 
but not significantly inferior to the total group of graduates. The non- 
graduates replying, however, were somewhat superior to the total group 


2Students enrolled in these courses are listed as “special students” and are not in- 
cluded in this study, which deals only with regular students. 

8Not included in the present study. 

4Letters addressed to 34 students were returned undelivered. 
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of non-graduates, the difference being 0.16 or about one-eighth of a grade 
point. 

A second method of judgment is by the high school records of the two 
groups as indicated by the number of “recommending” grades with which 
they entered junior college. In the tabulation below, those in the column 
“recommended” could have entered the University of California directly 



































from the high school, had they desired to do so.° Per Cent 
of Total 
Total Number 
Tora GrouP: Number Recommended 
OS LE A 147 37 
Graduates replying 100 43 
Non-Graduates asked 294 27 
Non-Graduates replying .... 125 33 
MEN: 
Graduates asked ........ 60 23 
Graduates replying 31 29 
Non-Graduates asked TEREST gcea 170 24 
Non-Graduates replying 70 31 
WomeEN : 
Graduates asked 87 47 
Graduates replying 69 49 
Non-Graduates asked .., 124 31 
Non-Graduates replying 55 35 


In each case it will be noted that the percentage of recommended stu- 
dents replying is somewhat higher than for all the students asked. In no 
case, however, is the difference large enough to be considered statistically 
significant for the populations involved.*- On the whole, the evidence of 
this and of the preceding paragraph indicates that the sample secured is rea- 
sonably representative of the entire group. It is doubtful whether the 
major conclusions which are reported in the remainder of this article would 
have been materially altered if replies had been received from the entire 
group of 441. 

Geographical Distribution. The students who replied to the request for 
information were widely scattered. Almost half were not from Sacra- 
mento. Fifteen were from outside the State and 90 from cities other than 
Sacramento. Fifty-two cities and twelve states were represented. It is 
evident that the college is much more than a local institution. 

Occupational Distribution. The occupational distribution of this group 
of students whose formal higher education had closed with their junior 
college attendance is of major interest. The question regarding occupation 
was answered by 121 of the 124 women, but by only 89 of the 101 men. 
Since 10 of the men and 17 of the women, however, gave their occupation 
as “none,” it is probably fair to conclude that 78 per cent of the men and 
84 per cent of the women were definitely employed. A wide range of 
occupations was reported, as follows: 


5With 15 recommending units, or 12 recommending units and the recommendation of 
the principal. 

6In three cases the difference is less than its probable error; in the other three it is 
less than twice its probable error. There is probably some significance, however, to the 
fact that all of the differences are in the same direction. 


—— 
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MEN WoMEN 

Office clerk 14 IIE ois ccsnnnniseieinaiabeiamaiien 18 
Salesman ............ 12 Office clerk ................ 23 
Farmer .............- 7 Stenographer .......... ieaiecanieliaanates 15 
Business owner or managet.............. 6 PI iiss vicicnnnantiastnduin 10 
ee ETRE eee 6 Attending business college................ 11 
Engineer 4 Assistant librarian ............................ 7 
Service station operator.................. 4 RTL ASIN Tee YRS 7 
Contractor ........... 3 SY I sercscbaacneciiccsevecatbinaeiniad 3 
With telephone companiy.................. 3 PI 9 sp io cvctabienies 2 
With highway commission........... a Art student, maid, photo-artist, 
II sciccsscinssicinintensetisitianiiiimaniitaaal 2 ranching, reporter, usherette, 
Aeronautics, with Chamber of waitress, X-Ray technician.......... 1 each 


Commerce, chauffeur, chemis- 
try laboratory technician, chirop- 
odist, electrician, draftsman, 
with Fish and Game Commis- 
sion, florist, furnace man, ice 
man, in law office, mail carrier, 
musician, pharmacist, show card 
writer, X-Ray laboratory tech- 
GENET siccitrnscinvntatstinntsniniindieapiiasboaiaae 1 each 

Aside from the wide variety of occupations represented, the most out- 
standing fact is that approximately half of both the men and the women 
reporting (two-thirds of the women if housewives be omitted) were en- 
gaged in some variety of business. Yet the Sacramento Junior College has 
offered little or nothing in the way of preparation for this field. A con- 
siderable number of the women replied that they were attending business 
college, and a total of 60 students reported that they had done so after 
leaving the junior college. Plans have been made for two or three years 
for adding a group of courses in various phases of commercial training, 
but they have not been inaugurated owing to lack of financial support. 
This study shows the distinct need for such work, particularly for the 
students who are not going on to advanced university work. If such 
courses were available, too, doubtless a considerably larger number of 
students would graduate rather than drop out after a single year of attend- 
ance. 

Satisfaction With Occupation. When asked whether they were satis- 
fied with their present occupations, only slightly over half (53 per cent) 
expressed such satisfaction. Less than half of the men (47 per cent) were 
satisfied as compared with 56 per cent of the women. These replies should 
be considered in view of the fact that they were made at a time when 
economic conditions were distinctly abnormal. Over half (54 per cent) 
said that they planned to continue their education sometime at some college 
or university, thus indicating that in their own minds their present position 
was considered only temporary in nature. Almost two-thirds (63 per cent) 
of the men expected ultimately to attend a college or university; 47 per 
cent of the women. Whether they will actually do so in many cases may 
be questionable, but it is evident that they have not considered the junior 
college as really a terminal institution. 

Closely related to the question of satisfaction is that of permanence of 
occupation. Although out of junior college only two or three years on 
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the average, almost half of the entire group reported that they had engaged 
in one or more occupations beside their present one. Twenty-three per 
cent had been in one other occupation, 17 per cent in two others, and 5 per 
cent in three others. 


Income. Maximum, minimum, and median incomes per month as re- 
ported by 137 of the group are summarized below: 


Number 
MEN: Answering Median Maximum Minimum 
2 UES ene aber 74 $125 $650 $50 
RE ee oe 24 125 650 75 
Non-Graduates .................... 50 120 185 50 
WomeEN: 
AE ee 63 85 180 32 
coe cecccccnicneoees 38 84 180 32 
Non-Graduates .................... 25 90 150 50 


The median salary for men graduates who entered with “recommend- 
ing” status was $12.50 higher than for those of non-recommending status, 
but there was no difference for these two groups for the non-graduates. 
The median salary for men graduates was $5 higher than for non-gradu- 
ates, but for the women graduates it was $6 lower than for the non-gradu- 
ates. The latter group included several librarians, nurses, and office clerks 
with fairly good salaries. 

Of those questioned, 49 per cent reported that they were working for 
a salary. Fifteen per cent reported they had other supplementary sources 
of income, ranging from $6 to $100 per month. 

Factors in Occupational Choice. Having noted the occupational dis- 
tribution and remuneration of this group of former students of the junior 
college, it is of considerable interest to inquire when their occupational 
choice was made, the factors entering into it, and especially the possible 
influence of the junior college in the matter. A number of questions were 
asked covering these points, the answers to which can best be shown in 
graphic form. This is done in Figure 1. 

In general it may be said that three-fourths of the students had an 
occupation definitely in mind when they entered the junior college, but 
considerably over a third of them changed their minds while in the institu- 
tion. That this vocational intention had surprisingly little relation to the 
actual occupational distribution at the time the study was made is shown 
by the fact that less than one-third of the group had chosen their present 
occupations before leaving the junior college. 

The small influence of vocational counselors reported calls for some 
comment. The counseling department, as such, was not definitely estab- 
lished at Sacramento Junior College until 1930—too late to influence most 
of the students included in this study. In a few years the replies of 
students to a similar question may be quite different. If so, they will form 
one definite measure of the value of the counseling service. It should be 
remembered, too, that the wisest counseling is usually not decisive, but in- 
formative—that it is not directing a student, but giving him information 
which will enable him to make his own vocational decisions more wisely. 
It may well be that students were influenced indirectly, in some cases, and 
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Ficure 1 
ANSWERS OF STUDENTS TO CERTAIN QUESTIONS REGARDING 
SIGNIFICANT FACTORS IN THEIR OCCUPATIONAL CHOICES 
Per Per 


Cent Cent 
Group Yes No 


Did you have an occupation  Total........ 71 27 LLLLL 
1/1, 


definitely in mind when you 
entered junior college? Men ......... 73° 27 


Women ....70 28 


pation changed while at- 
tending junior college? Men.......... 23 59 ZZZZZZLL LLL LLL 


LLL4. 
Was your intended occu- Total ........ 28 56 VIII ELLA... 
Women....32 54 














If so, was it due to voca- _Total........ 8 41 | ~Atsss4t44A. | 
tional counseling ? 
Men........... 7 39 QRZZZZZ77Z777777 wore 
Women.... 9 43 MMMEIZZZ2ZZZ2777Z7Z771 j 








Had you chosen your pres- _ Total ........ 33 52 VALLLLALLL LLL tlle 


ent occupation before leav- 
ing college? Men.......... 32 56 


Women....35 47 SIO PIED EILSE DS CCC 


w 


Did any vocational coun: Total ........ 6 6 
selor help you to choose it? ii 5 70 


Women... 6 57 S8ZZZZZZ7ZZ7Z7Z27Z77Z77774 
Key: ULL LL Seanad 


Yes No No Answer 

did not recognize the fact sufficiently to so classify it definitely in their 
own minds. 

Reasons for Leaving College. The group of 125 students who did not 

graduate from the junior college were asked why they left before gradua- 


tion. Replies were made by 119 (66 men and 53 women) which may be 
summarized as follows on a percentage basis: 


LLLMLLLLLLLLLL LL 








— 























Reasons Total Men Women 
Financial reasons 32 44 19 
Ill health 17 9 26 
To attend special schools 15 8 25 
No goal, not satisfied 13 16 9 
To go to work 13 16 8 
Other reasons 10 7 13 


Most of these are reasons for which the junior college can hardly be 
held responsible. “Financial reasons” and “to go to work” account for 
almost half of the withdrawals. The majority of those who left for special 
schools went to business colleges. The other special schools attended were 
so varied that it would not be possible for the college to supply the need, 
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e.g., pharmacy, physical therapy, linotype, aeronautical, commercial art, 
and library. Possibly the college should be in part responsible through its 
personnel department for the groups who stopped on account of ill health 
or for “no goal.” It should be recalled that the personnel department was 
not organized when most of these young people left college. 

In addition to the 60 students who had attended business college, 34 
reported that they had attended night school and 38 had attended various 
special schools, making a total of 132, over half of those reporting, who 
had attended some type of school since leaving junior college. Thus over 
half of the group, while not going to a standard college or university, have 
continued their education in some type of school on either a part-time or a 
full-time basis. Strictly speaking, the junior college did not serve as a 
terminal institution for them. 

College Experiences Which Proved Helpful. In order to determine 
whether or not the students, for whom this was their only college experience, 
felt that they had been helped in their life work by their college courses 
and experiences, certain questions were included dealing with these phases. 

In answer to the question, “Which college courses have helped you 
most in your work?” the five subjects listed most frequently, in order, 
were: English, science, psychology, economics, and mathematics. The men 
listed most frequently science, economics, mathematics, English, and en- 
gineering ; the women, English, psychology, science, art, and music. En- 
glish and science were the only fields common to the two sexes. 

Perhaps even more significant was the question: “What courses would 
you wish to add to your program were you to repeat your junior college 
work?” The courses listed by ten or more students, in order of frequency, 
were science, commercial, languages, English, social science, music, mathe- 
matics, art, psychology, public speaking, and dramatic art. Ample offerings 
were probably available in all of these fields, with the exception of com- 
mercial work, the absence of which has already been mentioned, but there 
is evidence that suitable guidance was inadequate at the time courses were 
selected, or that later experience has shown the desirability of a different 
choice from that which seemed wise at the time it was made. 

A third question asked for any other college experiences which had been 
found valuable to students in their present occupations. The replies may 
be summarized as follows: 

Total Men Women 

















Number of students 225 101 124 
Social contacts ~ £15 59 56 
EE SER ne eae nn ae ee ere 51 35 16 
Student clubs 22 9 13 
TT 16 9 7 
Dramatics 15 3 12 
All experiences 4 0 4 





Conclusions. Such a study as this offers many suggestions to those in 
charge of the administrative, curricular, and personnel work of a junior 
college. More such studies are needed, not only in other junior colleges, 
but also in the same institution at intervals of a few years. The data thus 
secured will have much more significance when comparisons can be made 
with other colleges and when trends can be observed in the same college. 
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High-School Program of Students Who Plan to Enter the 
Profession of Law 


2 HE choice of subjects by students who plan to enter the profes- 
Ne BY, sions is an important concern of counselors in secondary schools. 
\ The programs of students planning to enter medicine’ and en- 
By @ gineering” have been considered in previous articles. Similar 

JBL . ° 

data will be here presented concerning the courses that are be- 
lieved to be desirable for prospective students of law. Final answers cannot 
be given to these questions, but an analysis of the thinking that has been 
done concerning them and a summary of the judgments of those responsible 
for the training of lawyers should not be without value to students and 
guidance workers in mapping out secondary-school programs of training. 

President Nicholas Murray Butler* of Columbia University has stressed 
the need for certain of the social studies in the preliminary education of 
lawyers and has contended that law schools should prescribe what they 
want their entrants to know about these subjects. Similarly, Robert May- 
nard Hutchins has written of the “two schools of guess,” one favoring the 
social sciences and the other the physical sciences because of their respec- 
tive supposed implications for the study and practice of law. “Discussion 
between these two groups usually leads to the conclusion reached by the 
most exclusive body in the law school world, the Association of American 
Law Schools, namely, that no conclusion is possible. . . . The indifference 
of the better law schools to the previous training of their students has led 
to mass production of law school graduates.’”* 

Many studies have been made and many more articles written develop- 
ing widely diverging opinion about various phases of the problem. H. E. 
Stone® under the title “Information for Prospective Students,” listed several 
subjects of especial value, discussed their merits and submitted the state- 
ments to several leaders in law education. Others have attacked the prob- 
lem experimentally, showing the relation between high school and college, 


1Grayson N. Kefauver and Gordon N. Mackenzie, “The Value of Secondary School 
Subjects in the Preparation for Medicine,” California Quarterly of Secondary Education 
(January, 1933), Vol. VIII, pp. 159-171. 

2Grayson N. Kefauver and Gordon N. Mackenzie, “The Value of Secondary School 
Subjects in Preparation for 1 teal California Quarterly of Secondary Education 
(April, 1933), Vol. VIII, pp. 257-26 

; Butler, “Preliminary ae 5 Lawyers,” American Bar Association 

Soudan (November, 1922), Vol. VIII, pp. 864-866 

4R. M. Hutchins, “Law School Tomorrow,” North American Review (February, 1928), 
Vol. 225, pp. 129-140. 

5H. E. Stone, “Information for Prospective Students,” American Bar Association 
Journal (October, 1928), Vol. XIV, pp. 553-554. 
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length of preliminary training, age, and suecess in the law school. Over 
twenty years ago the leaders in law education were struggling to set up 
requirements of academic training preparatory to entrance to the law 
school. Wigmore and Crossly* at Northwestern University made a statisti- 
cal comparison of college and high school education as a preparation for 
legal scholarship. This study attested to the value of a college education 
in showing that those with the preliminary college work received higher 
grades in the law school than those having only a high school education. 
They were able to draw no conclusions as to the comparative values of two 
or four years of pre-legal college work. Ina study at George Washington 
University’ a direct relation was found between scholastic success in the 
law school and in college pre-legal work. High school scholarship was 
useful in predicting later scholastic ability, although to a lesser extent. Age 
itself did not prove to have an important relationship. A study at Har- 
vard® revealed that law school students who were graduated from the 
academic college with honors have three times the chances that non-honor 
students have of winning honors in the law school. Those graduating from 
college with highest honors have ten times the chances of the non-honor 
students in achieving honors in the law school. Jones® thoroughly investi- 
gated the problem of the relation of scholarship to age and preliminary 
academic preparation at the University of Iowa. His findings were in essen- 
tial agreement with those already cited. The connection between age and 
scholarship is not great. Academic and law scholarship, however, were 
found to have a close relationship. Students with low academic scholarship 
rarely become good law students, while those with high scholarship records 
in liberal arts normally become good law students. Also, students having 
three or four years of academic preparation usually have done much better 
law school work than those having a less amount of preliminary academic 
training. Almost twice as large a percentage of the groups with three or 
four years of academic preparation as those with less than this amount 
were above the passing average of 60 per cent. Results were the same 
when measured either by success or failure in passing courses, or by 
graduation with distinction. Students with less than two years of college 
credit furnished the lowest law scholarship score. Vold’® attempted to 
correlate legal preparation and success in practice as measured by cases 
won. Attempts have been made to determine the value of specific sub- 
jects. Some studies have shown that those who took the classical and 
mathematical courses stood highest in their later collegiate and professional 
work. This does not necessarily mean, however, that these subjects were 
the cause of this success. Original mental differences may have been opera- 


6J. H. Wigmore and F. B. Crossly, “Statistical Comparisons of College and High 
School Education as a Preparation for Legal Scholarship,” Reports of American Bar 
Association (1909), pp. 941-965. 

™The Relation of Preliminary Education and Age to Scholarship in George Wash- 
ington University Law School,” American Law School Review (May, 1915), Vol. III, 
. 622. 
“ 8“Relation Between Scholarship in the High School and Professional School,” Ameri- 
can Law School Review (November, 1916), Vol. IV, pp. 223-224. 

9H. C. Jones, “Relation of Law Scholarship to Age and Preliminary Academic Prep- 
aration,” Jowa Law Review (December, 1926), Vol. XII, pp. 1-13. 

10L. Vold, “Legal Preparation Tested By Success in Practice,” Harvard Law Review, 
Vol. XXXIII, p. 168. 
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tive. While not directly related to law education, one of the most careful 
studies of this kind was made by Sorensen. He found that Latin differ- 


entiated according to college success more markedly than did any other 
subject. 


Any fair consideration of this problem must concern itself with two 
questions. What preliminary training is necessary or helpful in the actual 
study of law? What preliminary training is needed by the lawyer? The 
technical burden of the present-day law school curriculum necessitates its 
limitation to the actual law studies. Hence, the supplementary training 
needed by the lawyer must be secured elsewhere. 


Recommendation and Standards of Legal Organizations 

Standards of general education preceding entrance upon the actual law 
curriculum were slow to develop. In 1890 only five states had require- 
ments of this sort. 

In 1897 the American Bar Association advocated as “desirable” preparation 
at least equivalent to a high school course, to be secured before the commence- 
ment of the study of law. In 1908 it recommended more emphatically that this 
much general education should be insisted upon, and expressed a desire for the 
equivalent of at least two years of a college course. . . In 1918, ... it recom- 
mended the satisfaction of college entrance requirements, or their equivalent. 
Finally in 1921 it advanced to an unqualified demand for two years of study in a 
college, to be secured prior to the beginning of the period of law study.1? 

The Review of Legal Education in the United States and Canada for the 
year 1929 indicates that fifteen of our American jurisdictions do not re- 
quire that before an applicant takes his bar examination he must possess 
both a specific amount of general education and have studied law dur- 
ing a definite period of years. Nineteen jurisdictions, or a little over one- 
third of the total, have specific requirements both of the general education 
and of a definite period of law study; but everywhere at least some types 
of students, and usually all types, need not complete their general educa- 
tion before they begin their law studies. A final group of fifteen states all 
share with the Canadian provinces a common characteristic: all applicants 
are required, first, to have secured a specific amount of general education, 
and, following this, to study law during a specific number of years.'* 


In general, it may be said that the American Bar Association and the 
Association of American Law Schools set as a standard the requirement 
that one-half of the work acceptable for a bachelor’s degree granted on 
the basis of a four-year period of study shall be completed prior to the 
beginning of the study of law.'* Individual educational institutions have 
set up higher standards by requiring a bachelor’s degree for entrance to 
the study of law. 

As to the actual content of the pre-legal curriculum, little action has 
been taken. In 1909 the Association of American Law Schools suggested 


11H. Sorenson, “High School Subjects as Conditioners of College Success: implica- 
tions and theories oo mental factors and faculties,” Journal of Educational Re- 
search (April, 1929), Vol. XIX, pp. 237-254. 

12A. Z. Reed, “Review of Legal Education in the United States and Canada for the 
Year 1929,” The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1929, 72 pp. 

18A, Z. Reed, “Review of Legal Education in the United States and Canada for the 
Year 1930,” Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1930, pp. 33, 34. 

14/bid, pp. 67-70. 
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courses in English, Latin and Greek, French or German, mathematics or 
science, history, and experimental psychology to give the student a thor- 
ough mental training. Economics, political science, and sociology together 
with additional science, history and philosophy should be postponed until 
the third and fourth college years."* In 1924 the committee on curriculum 
reported that a survey of membership “seems to indicate that there is a 
substantial opinion to the effect that the kind of pre-legal training is no 
part of the problem of the law school.’?® Similar reports were made in 
1926"? and 1927.1 The American Bar Association has paid no attention 
to the content of the college years.’® 
Entrance Requirements of Law Schools 

Consideration of requirements in effect in law schools also reflects un- 
certainty as to what should constitute the pre-professional training of law- 
yers. Reed*® reports a study of the catalogue announcements for 1925- 
1926. Out of sixty-five three-year full-time law schools requiring at least 
two college years for admission, only nine insist that applicants who present 
the minimum requirements shall have studied certain subjects in addition 
to those prescribed for college students in general. In three of these nine 
schools the requirements for admission to the combined course and for 
admission to the law school are identical; in one more of this group addi- 
tional subjects are prescribed for students who take the combined course; 
four other schools prescribe certain college subjects for combined-course 
students only. The “combined course” is an arrangement whereby part 
of a university’s offerings in law may be credited toward both a college 
and a law degree. Thus, in many institutions students are permitted to 
substitute the first year of law school work for the last year of work in a 
college, receiving a degree from the college at the end of the first year’s 
work in law, and receiving the law degree at the completion of the law 
course. This materially shortens the total time spent in pre-law and law 
study and still permits students to obtain two degrees. In all schools, 
applicants who present a degree from a recognized college are admitted 
without further inquiry. 

Reed found it to be a more common practice to recommend certain 
subjects for the preliminary training without making them required. A 
study of the announcements for 1922-1923 showed that, in that year, 
thirty-six of this same group of sixty-five schools either recommended or 
required certain subjects for some or all students. History, the most fre- 
quently mentioned, was recommended thirty-two times. A majority of 
the schools that expressed themselves at all in regard to the matter recom- 
mended each of the following fields of study: history, economics, govern- 
ment, English, a foreign language, and philosophy; and one-third of 
these thirty-six schools recommended all six. Very few schools, however, 
refused admission to applicants who had not studied these or any other 
specific subjects. 


15°34 Report of American Bar Association (1909), p. 867. 

16°22 Handbook of the Association of American Law Schools, 1924, pp. 35-37, 97. 

17°24 Handbook of the Association of American Law Schools, 1926, p. 95. 

18°25 Handbook of the Association of American Law Schools, 1927, p. 117. 

19A. Z. Reed, “Present Day Law School in the United States and Canada,” Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, Bulletin 21, 1928, p. 203, footnote. 

20]bid., pp. 201-204. 
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Reed comments on the “prevailing indecisiveness and disagreement in 
regard to the proper content of the college years.’”"® He concludes “the ex- 
planation of this state of affairs is doubtless in part, as already indicated, 
that school authorities have not seriously put their minds on this problem.” 

In order to determine the present position of law schools in regard to 
subjects required or recommended for entrance, the present writers can- 
vassed the statements of 1929-1930 announcements of arts colleges and 
law schools for twenty-eight institutions representing all sections of the 
United States. Every institution required at least two years of college 
work for admission to the law school. Five required the equivalent of a 
bachelor’s degree, eight required three years, and the remaining fifteen 
specified two years. The statements concerning individual subjects are 
reported in Table I. For high school work, no tabulation was made unless 
specific mention was made as to a requirement or recommendation for law. 

TABLE I. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF 
TWENTY-EIGHT LAW SCHOOLS, 1929-1930 





























r——High School——~_ - College = 
Recom- Re- Recom- Re- 
Subjects mended quired Total mended quired Total 
English 1 3 4 10 5 15 
Latin .. 1 — 1 6 — 6 
French ...... a ~-- -- 4 —_ 4 
German ......... a os — 3 — a 
Spanish ........ — _— — 2 — 2 
Greek .. * _ _ —_ 3 —_ 3 
One language .... a 2 2 1 2 3 
FRO TIDE: otters — 1 1 —_ — — 
Mathematics ... , 1 3 4 5 1 6 
Mathematics or Latin or Greek... — _— — —_— 1 1 
Mathematics or Science................ — — — 2 1 3 


Mathematics or Chemistry or 
Physics.... -- a a 1 
i | ee _— — — 
COIS eiiciczeests 1 -- 1 
Sociology — ~ _ 
IE cist incccsijoictienaiebbignbnlacte — - —_ 
Economics or History.................... — — — 
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History 2 —_ 
American History. ...................0 oo — 
BT FOG snnencsccnenmnsiniininni ae a 
Accounting — 

Science ‘s 
Two sciences ao ae — 
Public Speaking — — —_ 
Debate — a ~- 
Philosophy -- —_ — 
Psychology — —_ 
Philosophy or Psychology............ — oo — 
Surveying —_— — — 
Bible _ ~~ — 
Statistics _— _ — 
Anthropology — —_ —_— 
Astronomy — — — 


21A. Z. Reed, “Present Day Law School in the United States and Canada,” Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, Bulletin 21, 1928, p. 203. 
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Only four made any requirements or recommendations. In the college 
pre-legal work, more recommendations were made, but few requirements. 
No subject was recommended or required by more than fifteen of the 
twenty-eight institutions. With the exception of work in English, only 
three institutions made specific requirements. The recommendations are 
scattered over a wide range of subject fields. In general, English, the 
social studies, philosophy and psychology, foreign language, mathematics, 
science, and public speaking were recommended most frequently. 

Where no special recommendations or requirements were made, the 
practice was to suggest the regular arts course in college for those intend- 
ing to enter the law school. 


Survey of the Judgments of Law School Deans 


Judgments of deans of law schools were secured by submitting to them 
a list of subjects for them to indicate, (1) the extent of contribution of 
each of the subjects in preparation for law, and (2) the desirability of 
studying them in high school or college, or both. In indicating the im- 
portance of a subject in the training for law, they were asked to indicate 
the extent of contribution by checking whether it was (1) essential, (2) 
of large value but not essential, (3) of small value, or (4) of no direct 
value. As to the place of training for a subject recommended, they were 
asked to check whether it should be studied in (1) high school, (2) college, 
(3) either high school or college, or (4) both high school and college. 
Deans of law schools throughout the country responded readily. Their 
comments and letters, parts of which will be quoted, indicated their interest 
in the survey. Returns were received from thirty-seven deans. 


Importance of the Various Subjects as Judged by Deans of 
Law Schools 


The percentage of the total number of deans who ascribed each of the 
four values to the individual subjects is indicated in Table II. Thus 24.3 
per cent of the deans who expressed their judgments as to the value of 
Latin regarded it as essential, 62.2 per cent considered it to be of large 
value, 8.1 per cent recorded small value, and 5.4 per cent claimed it to be 
of no value. With practically no exceptions, those who replied sent in 
judgments on every subject on the list. Figure 1, which is a graphic rep- 
resentation of ‘Table II, shows at a glance that the social studies as a group 
are judged to be essential by about 50 per cent of the deans. Public speak- 
ing, Latin, the mathematics group, and the sciences follow in the order 
named, although only about 10 per cent of the deans attach an essential 
value to the last group named. In an attempt to clarify the problem and to 
summarize the evident variations in judgments, Figure 2 is presented. A 
system of weighting was used which gave a value of three points to each 
judgment of “essential value,” two points to each judgment of “large 
value,” one point to each of those of “small value,” and no points for judg- 
ments of “no direct value.” The total number of points was calculated and 
divided by the total number of deans giving a rating on the particular 
subject. Here again the social studies, Latin, and public speaking re- 
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veal themselves as the leaders. Mathematics, the sciences, and French 
hold a position of medium value. The commercial subjects, and especially 
the practical arts, are thought to be of little value. Commercial law was 
rated particularly low, and some deans advised against its inclusion in the 
program of studies of the prospective law student. 


Taste II. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF VARIOUS SUBJECTS IN TRAINING FOR LAW 
AS INDICATED BY DEANS OF LAW SCHOOLS 


c—— The Percentage Assigning Each Value —~ 






















































































Subjects Essential Large Value Small Value NoValue 
Latin 24.3 62.2 8.1 5.4 
French 2.7 54.0 24.3 18.9 
German 0.0 27.0 40.5 32.4 
Spanish 0.0 8.1 35.1 56.8 
Algebra (El.) 18.9 51.4 16.2 13.5 
Algebra ( Adv.) 10.8 40.5 24.3 24.3 
Plane Geometry 18.9 48.6 16.2 16.2 
Solid Geometry 10.8 37.8 24.3 27.0 
Trigonometry 10.8 29.7 27.0 32.4 
Civics 45.9 32.4 8.1 13.5 
Sociology 48.6 40.5 2.7 8.1 
Economics 67.6 27.0 0.0 5.4 
Anc. History 35.1 378 13.5 13.5 
Mod. History 56.8 37.8 2.7 2.7 
American History 67.6 27.0 2.7 2.7 
Geography 21.6 35.1 10.8 32.4 
Shorthand 0.0 16.2 32.4 51.4 
Typing 0.0 18.9 27.0 54.0 
Bookkeeping 8.1 32.4 27.0 32.4 
Business Management ....................... 0.0 37.8 29.7 32.4 
Commercial Law 0.0 8.1 27.0 64.9 
Biology 10.8 45.9 29.7 13.5 
Chemistry 10.8 54.0 18.9 16.2 
Physics 10.8 54.0 24.3 10.8 
Zodlogy 8.1 27.0 37.8 27.0 
Physiology 8.1 43.2 27.0 21.6 
Manual Training 0.0 0.0 18.9 81.1 
Machine Shop 0.0 0.0 18.9 81.1 
Mechanical Drawing. .................00-0-+- 0.0 0.0 16.2 83.9 
Public Speaking 32.4 40.5 16.2 10.8 
Dramatics 0.0 18.9 37.8 43.2 





English, which was not included in the list of subjects submitted, is 
generally accepted as of very large importance. Several deans volunteered 
a statement stressing its importance. 

The letters which accompanied the replies indicated some indecision 
on the part of deans as to the comparative value of the classical subjects 
and the social studies as a basis for law. Several deans expressed the 
opinion indicated by the following quotation: “training in careful and exact 
thinking is most desirable,” and recommended the “old-fashioned classical 
education, supplemented by a considerable knowledge of the social sciences” 
as the best preparation. A dean of an Eastern law school commented that 
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Ficure 1 
PERCENTAGE ASSIGNED EACH VALUE 
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Fic. 1. The importance of various subjects in training for law as indicated by deans 
| of law schools. (Black, essential; cross-hatching, large value; single-hatching, small 
\ value; in outline, no value.) 
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Ficure 2 
IMPORTANCE OF SUBJECTS AS INDICATED BY WEIGHTED VALUES 
No Direct Small Large 
Value Value Value Essential 
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Fic, 2. The importance of various subjects in training for law as indicated by weighted 
values assigned to the opinions of deans of law schools. 


“in advising students who consult with us we caution them that we are 
simply making suggestions and that we believe that they would derive 
most benefit from taking those courses which are of most interest to them 
personally.” Another dean from a Far Western institution pointed out 
that the languages were of little value to the general practitioner, but that 
individual languages were of greater value to one expecting to become a 
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teacher or to specialize in some of the branches such as international or 
comparative law. The dean of one Mid-West school wrote: “none of these 
subjects have any very direct value in law training. Most of them are of 
cultural value and general culture is no doubt of the biggest value to the 
lawyer.” 

Recommended Level of Training for Different Subjects 


Deans of law schools made recommendations on the location of the 
subjects they recommended for the preliminary training of prospective 
students of law. These recommendations, summarized in Table III, show 
wide variation in judgment. Indication was made as to whether the sub- 


Taste III. 
PLACE OF TRAINING RECOMMENDED BY DEANS OF LAW SCHOOLS 


c—Per Cent Recommending I Each Location of Training—~ 
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Subjects = S QS ey 5 KOS Rid $ e 5 
Summary Summary Summary 
Oo @ 2 w& (23,4) (3,4) (1,4) 
Latin 21.9 3.1 25.0 .0 78.1 96.9 19 
French 13.0 17.4 30.4 39.1 86.9 82.5 52.1 
German 11.1 11.1 55.6 22.2 88.9 88.9 33.3 
Spanish 11.1 11.1 66.7 11.1 88.9 88.9 22.2 
Algebra (Advanced)... 24.0 44.0 20.0 12.0 76.0 56.0 36.0 
Solid Geometry ........... 31.8 18.2 40.9 9.1 68.2 81.8 40.9 
Trigonometry ................ 14.3 52.4 23.8 9.5 85.7 47.6 23.8 
Civics 33.3 11.1 11.1 444 66.6 88.8 77.7 
Sociology ................... 00 69.0 3.4 276 100.0 31.0 27.6 
Roshomics ................. 00 64.3 0.0 35.7 100.0 35.7 35.7 
Ancient History ........ 20.8 20.8 33.3 25.0 79.1 79.1 45.8 
Modern History ............ 3.3 33.3 16.7 46.7 96.7 66.7 50.0 
American History ........ 0.0 25.8 9.7 645 100.0 74.2 64.5 
Geography .................... . 66.7 5.6 22.2 5.6 33.4 94.5 72.3 
Sere cic Fad 0.0 27.3 0.0 27.3 100.0 72.7 
Typing 63.6 0.0 36.4 0.0 364 100.0 63.6 
Bookkeeping .................. 37.5 31.3 25.0 6.3 62.6 68.8 43.8 
Business Management. 7.1 71.4 14.3 7.1 92.8 28.5 14.2 
Biology 16.0 32.0 44.0 8.0 84.0 68.0 24.0 
a 25.0 417 12.5 79.2 75.0 33.3 
Physics 20.8 29.2 45.8 4.2 79.2 70.8 25.0 
i a 19.0 47.6 48 71.4 81.0 33.4 
Physiology ...................... 30.4 21.7 39.1 8.7 69.5 78.2 39.1 
Public Speaking ........... 8.0 24.0 24.0 44.0 92.0 76.0 52.0 
Dramatics... 21.4 14.3 35.7 28.6 78.6 85.7 50.0 


ject should be taught in high school, in college, in either high school or 
college, or in both high school and college. The percentages reported do not 
reflect the extent the subjects were recommended. They indicate the per- 
centage of deans recommending subjects who believed that the subjects 
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should be taught on each of the levels. The four recommendations on 
location have been summarized in the three right-hand columns of the 
table. These summaries indicate the percentages who believe the high 
school and the college are acceptable locations of training and the last 
column reports the percentage of those recommending subjects who be- 
lieve that at least some of the training should be given in the high school. 

Most of the deans are favorable to the placement of the majority of 
the subjects in either the high school or college, or in both institutions. A 
few subjects are favored more highly for college (sociology, economics, 
business management, and trigonometry), and others (Latin, civics, geog- 
raphy, shorthand, and typing) are recommended more frequently for the 
secondary school. In general, these university administrators do not dif- 
ferentiate clearly between the two levels of training. The variations in their 
judgments are graphically presented in Figure 3. 


Figure 3 
PER CENT RECOMMENDING EACH LOCATION OF TRAINING 
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Fic. 3. Place of training in various subjects as recommended by deans of law schools. 
(Black, high school only; cross-hatching, both high school and college; single-hatching, 
either high school or college; in outline, college only.) 
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Implications for Guidance 


This summary of the judgments of deans of law schools who direct the 
training of our lawyers should be of value in a consideration of the pre- 
professional training of lawyers. While their judgments may reflect a 
traditional academic point of view, it represents the best informed judg- 
ment that can be obtained. Careful analysis of the data reported discloses 
a number of significant generalizations for purposes of guidance. 


1. Tabulated judgments, letters from deans of law schools, and college announce- 
ments all point to the importance of selecting high school and pre-legal work with a 
view to aiding both the law student and the lawyer. 


2. A broad and thorough preliminary training is desirable as an aid in under- 
standing the principles and applications of modern law. This must come prior to the 
entrance to a law school because the present technical curriculum is so time-consuming 
as to preclude its attention there. 


3. This broad training should emphasize the social studies and especially the social 
and economic aspects of our present-day civilization. An understanding of the rise and 
development of the contemporary social problems is fundamental in present-day law. 
This material may well be started in the high school, and should receive further em- 
phasis in the pre-legal college work. 


4. Latin is judged to be important for its cultural and mental training values 
and its contribution to the study of law. These same values are given to French, 
although to a lesser degree. One-fifth of the deans recommended the placement of 
Latin in the high school curriculum, one-fourth would place it in either the high 
school or the college, while one-half of the deans believe it deserves attention on both 
levels. Over 95 per cent favor its being studied at the high school level. There is a 
slightly greater tendency to place French on the college level. 


5. Mathematics is given a position approaching large value. In practice, ele- 
mentary algebra and plane geometry are almost universally offered, if not required, 
on the secondary school level. The more advanced work is more generally favored 
on the collegiate level with the possible exception of solid geometry. 


6. Public speaking ranks with the leaders in importance. Over two-fifths of the 
deans consider it worthy of attention on both levels of instruction. Almost one-fourth 
indicate either level, and another one-fourth would confine it to the college. Here, 
again, the fact that many small high schools do not now offer this subject may have 
had some effect in its placement. 


7. The sciences, as a group, hold a medium position of importance. Relatively 
few consider the individual subjects worthy of attention in both the high school and 
college; two-fifths to one-half designate either level as being desirable. The other 
one-half divides rather evenly between high school and college, with a slight majority 


favoring the college. 


8. Bookkeeping and business management are the only other subjects that receive 
a rating of “small value” or better. Bookkeeping, it appears, would be suitable on 
either level, but a slightly larger per cent favor the high school. Almost three-fourths 
of the deans would place business management on the college level. 


9. Commercial law is given almost negligible value, and several deans wrote 
specially to denounce its being taught to prospective lawyers. 


10. There is impressive variation in the judgments of deans of law schools on 
the nature of pre-professional training of future lawyers. This variation would sug- 
gest that there is very little in the secondary school curriculum absolutely essential 
in the training for law. The agreement noted for certain subject fields, however, is 
sufficient to support the recommendation that prospective lawyers recognize certain 
subjects in their secondary school training. 
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The introductory article in this series of articles on the “Origin and De- 
velopment of the Public High School in California” appeared in the January, 
1933, number of THe Quarterty. “Private Secondary Education in California, 
1850-1891” was the title of the second article, which appeared in April. 

In the October number of THe QuartTeR.y the sketches of early beginnings 
of public high school education in California will be continued, with accounts of 
the establishment of high schools at San José, Grass Valley, Vallejo, Oakland, 
Santa Clara, Stockton, Marysville, Los Angeles, Petaluma, Alameda, Santa 
Cruz, Santa Rosa, and Gilroy. 

Subsequent chapters will appear under the titles: “The University of Cali- 
fornia as a Contributing Factor to the Development of the Public High School” ; 
“The Period of ‘Orphanage’ of the Public High School in California, 1879- 
1903”; “Restoration of the Public High School to the State School System by 
the Constitutional Amendment of 1902, and Subsequent Develupment.”—Epttor’s 
Nore. 




















THE RISE OF THE PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL IN 
CALIFORNIA PRIOR TO 1879 


per school did much to pave the way for the public high 
4y school, the latter institution grew primarily out of the expan- 
) sion of the public common school. In this article it is proposed 
to show the manner in which the public high school emerged 
from the lower school as a separate institution. A general overview of 
the movement will first be given, followed by historical sketches of the 
sixteen public high schools in existence at the time of the Constitutional 
Convention of 1879. 

1. Early Legal Beginnings of the California Public High School 

When the Constitution of the State of California was drawn up in 1849, 
no particular reference was made to the establishment of public high 
schools. Article IX of this document, however, contains in section 2 an 
apparent intent to provide for a complete educational system which would 
naturally include high schools. This section is as follows :* 


The Legislature shall encourage by all suitable means the promotion of intel- 
lectual, scientific, moral and agricultural improvement .. . 


The Constitution also provided for a system of common schools in sec- 
tion 3 of Article IX, and again in section 4 a State University is mentioned, 
to be supported from the proceeds of certain lands.? Thus it will be seen 
that even though no particular provision was made for the establishment of 
public high schools in the Constitution, the foundation for the expansion 
of the State system of education to include such schools was definitely laid 
in the above-mentioned sections. The way was open for the Legislature 
to authorize such expansion whenever it might be needed. 


1Constitution of California, adopted in 1849, Art. IX, sec. 2, pp. 11-12. 
2/bid., secs. 3 and 4, p. 12. 
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The first school law was enacted in 1851. This law, although defective 
in many respects, was particularly far-sighted in its provisions for public 
high schools. In this Act it was provided that any school district might 
by a vote of two-thirds at any annual meeting tax itself for a number of 
supplementary educational purposes such as to provide a library, or to add 
to the sum drawn from the State School Fund for the support of a high 
school.® 

It was further provided in this law that whenever the number of scholars 
in any township, city or village should exceed four hundred, the Superin- 
tending School Committee* might open a high school, if two-thirds of the 
legal voters in the political unit over which it had jurisdiction should peti- 
tion them to do so.° 

Classification of schools into primary, intermediate, grammar and high 
was provided for whenever the number of schools in any local unit justified 
such a step. Furthermore, the subjects to be studied in each class of school 
were specified by the Act.® 

In still another respect the framers of this Act were far ahead of their 
time, for antedating the Union High School law of 1891 by forty years, 
two or more school districts were permitted to unite for high school pur- 
poses, yet remain separate in other respects. The section permitting such 
action follows : 

Section 8 . . . any two or more school districts shall have power to unite for 
the support of a high school for their benefit, while remaining separate in other 
respects. 

No high schools were organized as a result of the law of 1851, for at 
that time only a few cities had begun to organize public common schools, 
and consequently no city common school system had advanced far enough 
to undertake secondary education under the provisions of this law. 

The Legislature of 1852 repealed the entire school law of 1851 and 
passed a new Act providing for schools. This new law provided for a 
Board of Commissioners of Common Schools for each town, city, or village 
in the State, and this board was permitted to classify its schools into pri- 
mary, secondary, and grammar schools.’ It is not known whether the 
term “secondary schools” as used in this Act meant advanced schools be- 
yond elementary grade, such as is meant by the modern use of the term, 
or whether it was used to mean that group of elementary grades between 
primary and grammar that is now referred to as the “intermediate grades.” 
At any rate no public high schools were organized under this law either. 


2. The High School Movement from 1853-1879 


State Superintendent John G. Marvin in his report for 1853 urged 
that academies and high schools be encouraged and aided by the people 
of the State. He suggested as the best method of aiding them the levy of 


8California Statutes—passed at the second session of the Legislature, January 6, 1851, 
to May, 1851, Chapter 126, Art. V, sec. 3, p. 498. : 

4Each committee was to be composed of three persons for each city, town or incor- 
porated village, to be elected in the same manner as other town officers. 

5Cal. Statutes, 1851, chap. 126, sec. 6, p. 498. 

6[bid., Art. VII, pp. 499-500. 

TI bid., pp. 489-499. 

8Cal. Statutes, Third Session, 1852, Chap. III, Art. 6, sec. 2, pp. 117-126. 
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a county-wide tax to pay for part of the expenses of such schools in each 
county, the schools to depend upon tuition fees for the remainder of their 
necessary expenses.® 

In 1855 the Legislature provided for the division of the common schools 
into primary, grammar, and high school departments, but stated that there 
must be sufficient funds in a school district for the lower departments first, 
and then if there were enough money left over, a high school department 
might be maintained.*® 

Shortly after the passage of this law the first two public high schools 
in the State were organized in the cities of San Francisco and Sacramento, 
the former city organizing its high school on August 25, 1856, and the latter 
exactly one week later. After the organization of these two pioneer schools, 
it was some time before other high schools were established, although be- 
ginnings were made here and there." The interior towns of the State de- 
pended chiefly upon the common schools for instruction in the advanced 
subjects, if there were no private academies or “colleges” in the community ; 
or they were forced to send their children away from home for such in- 
struction. As explained in our first article, most of the earlier common 
schools were mixed ones, those in the larger cities and towns being the 
only ones which were graded during the decade of 1850-60. The teaching 
of the advanced subjects in the ordinary common schools placed quite a 
burden upon them, judging from the statement of the superintendent of 
schools of Tuolumne County to the State Superintendent in the report of 
the latter official for 1862 :'? 


Our common school system would be greatly improved by establishing acad- 
emies or high schools, at convenient points throughout the State. In my opinion, 
wherever the higher branches are taught in the common schools, it is at a sacrifice 
of the interests of the primary classes. 


The growing movement toward public high schools is reflected in the 
annual reports of the county superintendents included in the State Super- 
intendents’ Annual Reports from 1859 to 1862. For example, the superin- 
tendent of Shasta County in his report for 1859 urged the teaching of ad- 
vanced subjects in the public common schools so that pupils might be able 
to prepare for college in them.’* The superintendent of Napa County in 
his report for 1860, recognizing the need for a higher grade of schools than 
the common school, recommended the organization of union high schools.** 
The superintendent of Tulare County in his report for 1862 stated that if 
the Visalia Seminary (a private school at that time in difficulty) should be 
forced to close it would be absolutely necessary for some provision to be 
made in the county for a public high school.”* 

The law of 1855 recognized the high school as a department or division 
of the common school, but it recognized that the expansion of the common 
school into the range of advanced high school work was of secondary im- 
portance to the teaching of the elementary subjects. This theory was reit- 


®Second Annual State Sup’ts, Report for 1853 aS 10. 

10Cal. Statutes, Fifth Session, 1855, Chap CLXXXV, sec. 17, p. 234. 

11Nevada City and Marysville had made high school beginnings as early as 1862. 
12Twelfth Annual Report of State Sup’t. for 1862, p. 91. 

18Eighth Annual Report of State Sup’t. for 1859, p. 49. 

14Ninth Annual State Sup’ts. Report for 1860, p. 59. 

15Twelfth Annual State Sup’ts. Report for 1862, p. 87. 
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erated by the Legislature in 1863, when a law was passed directing school 
trustees to divide the public schools within their respective districts into 
primary, grammar, and high school departments whenever they should 
deem such division into departments advisable. However, the proviso was 
made that there be sufficient support for all such departments, and if not 
then they were to be supported in the order above named, the primary de- 
partment having preference.*® 

The first public high school in California, the San Francisco High 
School, clearly developed as a result of pressure from the lower common 
school, the chief reason for its organization having been to make possible 
a proper gradation and classification of the work of the lower school. 

From 1863-69 there were only three public high schools organized, 
these being the high schools of Nevada City, San José, and Grass. Valley. 
In each of these communities the high school developed gradually from the 
lower common schools of the city, and in at least two of these, Nevada 
City and San José, it was found very difficult to fix the exact dates of 
their organization because in each case the line of demarcation between the 
advanced grades of the common school and the high school was so vague. 


In the ten-year period from 1869-79 eleven more public high schools were 
organized. These were at Stockton, Santa Clara, Vallejo, Oakland, Marys- 
ville, Los Angeles, Petaluma, Santa Rosa, Santa Cruz, Alameda and Gilroy. 
The evidence in each case showed that the way was prepared for the organi- 
zation of a high school by (1) a thorough grading of the schools, and (2) 
by the teaching of the advanced subjects in the upper grades of the com- 
mon schools, usually in a separate department called the high school de- 
partment or the advanced grade (the latter term having been used chiefly 
in the late 1870's). 

The individual histories of the sixteen pioneer high schools of the State 
given in the succeeding section show clearly the importance of the grading 
of the common schools as a step in the evolution of the California public 
high school. In the case of each high school organized, the development 
of such an institution was usually after this fashion: Mixed common schools 
were first organized in the community in which all subjects from the 
A B C’s to the most advanced were taught in the same school and room; 
next, as the school grew in size it was divided up into primary, intermediate 
and high school (or advanced grade) departments ; and then finally, a high 
school was organized as a separate department or school from the lower 
common schools. 

As shown in the first article of this series, there were a large number of 
students in the common schools of the State during the 1870's particularly, 
who were studying advanced or high school subjects, but who were not in 
regularly organized high schools. It was also shown in that article that 
the subjects taught in the advanced grade were practically the equivalent 
of a high school course except for the omission of foreign languages. The 
offering of partial or complete high school courses in the common schools 
through the medium of the advanced grade had certainly paved the way for 





16Cal, Statutes, 14th session, 1863, Chap. CLIX, sec. 30, p. 201. 
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a great expansion of the public high school by 1879.17 This expansion 
would surely have taken place had it not been for the Constitutional pro- 
hibition upon the use of State aid for the support of high schools which 
was adopted in 1879. This provision effectively hindered the growth of 
regularly organized high schools, but it did not stop the teaching of high 
school subjects in the common schools, as will be shown in a later article. 


3. Origin and Development of California’s Pioneer High Schools 


It is proposed in this section to give a brief sketch of the origin and 
development of each of the pioneer high schools of California which were 
in existence before 1879, with particular emphasis upon those which had 
the longest continued existence or which illustrate better the development 
of the public high school as an institution in California. From these 
sketches it is hoped the beginnings of public secondary education may be 
pictured clearly, revealing the reasons for the emergence of this institu- 
tion as a separate school from the lower grades. 


It is very difficult to fix the exact dates of the establishment of many 
of the high schools in California for two main reasons. The first reason, 
as has been previously mentioned, is that outside of the cities of Sacra- 
mento and San Francisco the public high school developed very slowly as 
a separate institution from the lower elementary schools. In the smaller 
cities and towns the high school was generally conducted as a department 
of the common school, and in some cases there was no hard and fast line 
between the advanced grammar grades and the high school. The second 
reason is that the term “high school” was only vaguely defined in the early 
period of the State’s history and was often used in the interior towns inter- 
changeably with the term “grammar school.” For example, references to 
the “high school” of Nevada City were made in the early newspapers of 
that town, but the school superintendent of Nevada County reported this 
school to the State Superintendent in that official’s report for 1862-63 as 
being a grammar school. In the same state report the superintendent of 
Solano County reported four high schools in his county, but according to 
the best information available it was not until some six years later that 
even a high school department was established in the county. The total 
number of high schools in the State as reported by the county superinten- 
dents was ten, whereas the State Superintendent in his report for 1862-63 
recognized only two of them as real high schools, these being the high 
schools at Sacramento and San Francisco."* 


The historical sketches of the public high schools in existence at the 
time of the Constitutional Convention of 1879 will follow in the order in 





17The five-year period from 1874-79 was one of tremendous growth of secondary edu- 
cation in California. The number of secondary pupils in either regularly organized high 
schools or advanced grades almost doubled from 2,447 in 1874 to 4,871 in 1879, of which 
number perhaps half were in regular high schools. 

See State Sup’ts. Reports, Sixth Biennial for 1874-75, p. 15, and Eighth Biennial for 
1878-79, p. 56. 

18County Superintendents’ Reports for 1862-63, on file in the Division of Research 
and Statistics, Department of Education, Sacramento, Calif. 


Thirteenth Annual State Sup’ts. Report for 1863, pp. 130-131. 
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which those schools were established. According to the available evidence 
they were founded in the following order :*® 


San Francisco, 1856 
Sacramento, 1856 
Nevada City, 1862-65 
San José, 1865-67 
Grass Valley, 1866-67 
Vallejo, 1866-70 
Oakland, 1869 

Santa Clara, 1868-73 


Stockton, 1869-70 
Marysville, 1871 
Los Angeles, 1873 
Petaluma, 1873 
. Alameda, 1874 

Santa Cruz, 1874-75 
Santa Rosa, 1875-76 
Gilroy, 1876-77 


Seamean op 
pOoRB rr 


a. SAN Francisco HicH ScHOoL 


A “Free School Ordinance” providing for the organization, support 
and control of the common school system of San Francisco was passed by 
the Common Council of the city on September 25, 1851. Shortly after, on 
October 21, 1851, Thomas J. Nevins was appointed city superintendent 
of schools. Under Nevins’ vigorous leadership the common schools of the 
city were rapidly developed, until a year later there were seven such schools 
with 791 pupils in attendance.*® In Nevins’ fourth quarterly report to the 
Board of Education, rendered in November, 1852, he recommended the 
organization of a high school.** At a meeting of the Board shortly after- 
ward, on January 7, 1853, a resolution was passed asking the superinten- 
dent to draw up for the consideration of the Board a set of rules and regu- 
lations for the organization of the schools of the city. One of the ques- 
tions he was specifically asked to investigate was the problem of the addi- 
tional cost entailed in organizing a high school department. A month later, 
February 7, 1853, a committee rendered a report to the City Council cov- 
ering “The Rules and Regulations of the San Francisco High School and 
Ladies’ Seminary.” This report was adopted by the Council, but no further 
action was taken, and the high school project had to be abandoned tempo- 
rarily because of the financial embarrassment of the city at this time.” 


A high school was again recommended for San Francisco by Super- 
intendent William H. O’Grady, who succeeded Nevins in the latter part 
of 1853, in the annual report of the Board of Education to the City Coun- 
cil, September 1, 1854. The reason given for the recommendation is of 
particular interest, for it shows clearly that so far as San Francisco was 








19Where two dates are given, this means the date of organization cannot be definitely 
fixed, but that the probability is very strong that this event occurred in the span of years 
given. 

20Thomas J. Nevins came out to California in 1850, and immediately began to interest 
himself in the development of common schools. As a native of New England he was 
already familiar with the public high school movement, and as one of the organizers of 
the city school system of Buffalo, New York, he was fully qualified to lay the foundation 
for San Francisco’s system of common schools. 

21Denman’s “Historical Sketch,” given at dedicatory exercises of new Boys’ High 
School — Nov. 15, 1875, in Twenty-second Annual Report of Sup’t. of San Fran- 
cisco, p. 291. 

22The Pacific, Jan. 21, 1853. 9th Annual Report of the Sup’t. of Schools of San Fran- 
cisco, 1859, p. 10. 

22nd Annual Report of the Sup’t. of Schools of San Francisco for 1875, p. 291. 

At the time the committee reported to the City Council the Board of Education was 
appointed by the Council, and the latter body had the responsibility of final decision in the 
establishment of a high school. 
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concerned the public high school developed as a result of pressure from 
the lower or common school. The Board stated in part :?* 

. in addition to an adequate number of common school buildings, a high 
school should be provided for during the coming school year. The common school 
system cannot be complete without it. Besides a proper gradation and classifica- 
tion in the common school, in order to insure a true progress and derive real 
benefit from the system, there must be a higher grade to which the grammar 
pupils may rise and in which a more comprehensive, thorough and liberal knowl- 


edge may be attained than the common school from its peculiar and necessary 
organization can afford... 


In the absence of a high school the grammar schools of the city gave a 
number of advanced subjects, such as bookkeeping, natural philosophy, 
algebra and geometry.2* The quarterly report of Superintendent Theller, 
issued in February, 1856, listed 270 pupils as studying natural philosophy, 
and 240 as studying history and philosophy. In addition there were in 
all the schools over two hundred pupils who were instructed in algebra, 
drawing and painting, as well as the French, Spanish and Latin languages. 
This report also pointed out that there were in the different grammar 
schools at least one hundred and fifty pupils who were far enough advanced 
to be admitted into the high school were it to be established.”* 

The explanation given by James Denman, later city superintendent of 
San Francisco but in 1856 a grammar school principal, as to the reasons 
leading to the organization of the San Francisco High School are of in- 
terest. His statement is as follows :** 

Early in 1856 several members of the Board of Education took an active 
interest in establishing the High School, in order to secure a more perfect classi- 
fication of the grammar schools. A few pupils in the first classes occupied nearly 
the whole time of the principals, who were receiving high salaries for the instruc- 
tion of about fifteen pupils. To reduce this heavy expense and secure a better 
classification for these advanced pupils, the Board of Education resolved to estab- 


lish a Union Grammar School in what was then ‘known as Dr. Boring’s Church, 
on Powell Street, where the building stands we have just vacated.” 


On July 10, 1856, the committee of the Board of Education which had 
been appointed to consider the matter of a high school reported to the 
Board recommending the establishment of such a school. This report was 
subsequently adopted. Two days later the Board adopted a resolution 
authorizing the Chairman of the Committee of Examinations to advertise 
in the daily papers for applications for the various positions in the high 
school to be established. This advertisement stated that teachers were 
needed for classical, mathematical, and natural science departments, and in 
addition one female assistant was needed who would be competent “to 
instruct in the common branches and to teach vocal and instrumental 
music.””?" 


a oC gm Board of Education Annual Report to the Common Council, Sept. 1, 
24Ninth Annual Report of Sup’t. of Schools of San Francisco for 1859, p. 10. 
mp fet Report of the Sup’t. of Schools of San Francisco, printed in the Daily 
Alta California (San Francisco), Feb. 28, 1856. 
26Twenty-second Annual Report of the Sup’t. of San Francisco, quoted from Superin- 
tendent Denman’s speech at the dedication exercises of the new Boys’ High School build- 
ing printed in this Seaport. 
- ge Evening Bulletin, July 11, 1856, July 17, 1856, and Daily Alta California, July 
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On August 15, 1856, the Committee on Examinations reported to the 
Board recommending candidates for the various positions, but also sub- 
mitting a recommendation that the resolution establishing a high school be 
rescinded and a union grammar school be established in its place with a 
teacher of science, a teacher of mathematics and an assistant teacher in 
charge of the girls. This recommendation was subsequently followed and 
a union grammar school was established which was to have for its location 
the old church building on Powell Street between Clay and Sacramento 
streets, known as Dr. Boring’s Church.”* 


This school was eventually opened on August 25, 1856, with an enroll- 
ment of 61, made up of the advanced students of the regular grammar 
schools of the city. Although it was established under the name of “Union 
Grammar School,” an examination of the course of study adopted for it 
shows that it was really a high school under a camouflaged name.”* It had 
a four-year course of study with natural philosophy, algebra, botany, 
astronomy, trigonometry, rhetoric, and mental philosophy among the sub- 
jects listed.*° 


The name “Union Grammar School,” however, deceived no one as to 
the real nature of the school, for the press of this period referred to it as 
the “high school,” rather than by its official name.** In his report for the 
school year ending June 30, 1857, Superintendent John C. Pelton also re- 
ferred to this institution as the “high school,” even though its name was not 
officially changed until some six months later.®? 


At first the high school met with considerable opposition, and it was 
freely predicted that it would prove a total failure and be discontinued. It 
was attacked by the report of the San Francisco County Grand Jury, of 
which William T. Sherman, later a noted general in the Civil War, was 
foreman.** This Grand Jury recommended that the high school (Union 
Grammar School) be discontinued. The reasons given by the Grand Jury 
for such action were as follows: (1) the jealousy felt for this school be- 
cause it removed from the teachers their favorite pupils, who would serve 
as examples in the ordinary schools, (2) the admission into the school of 
some scholars who had not gone through the other San Francisco schools,** 
and (3) the greater expense of maintaining this school as compared with 
the other regular grammar schools.™ 


Thomas S. King, a staunch friend of public schools, came to the defense 
of the High School in an editorial in the Bullet in which he showed that 
the per capita costs of the students then in the High School would have 
been proportionately greater had they been distributed among the regular 
grammar schools. He also ridiculed the first reason given by the Grand 





28Daily Alta California, Aug. 17, 1856, taken from Report of the Board of Education 
printed therein. 

29Foreign languages were, —¥e omitted. 

80Daily Alta California, Aug. 2 1856. 

81Daily Alta California, Nov. 22 and 25, 1856. Also Daily Evening Bulletin, Oct. 7, 
1856. 

82Seventh Annual San Francisco Sup’ts. Report for 1857, 20-21. 

88Daily Alta California, Dec. 16, 1859, Daily Evening Bulletin, Oct. 7, 1856. 

84For example, students who had done the work of the lower schools in the East. 

85Daily Evening Bulletin, Oct. 1, 1856. 
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Jury for the abolition of this school—that it took away the grammar teach- 
ers’ favorite pupils.** 

A year later the same editor again came to the defense of the High 
School in an editorial occasioned by the annual examination of the pupils 
of the High School which was held by the Board of Education in December, 
1857. He stated that the formation of this school had produced a spirit 
of rivalry for promotion in the scholars of the grammar schools which had 
been a great stimulant to the students. Since his editorial showed the criti- 
cism and opposition which the early High School had to face, it is given 
below :*” 

Before and since the organization of this school on August 25, 1856, it has 
met with the opposition of a miserable, selfish, narrow-minded class of people. 
These parties have never let an opportunity pass, either in public or private, with- 
out striking a blow at the institution which above all others should be cherished 
and sacredly watched over. Various have been the influences at work to destroy 
this school. Some objectors, governed by purely selfish motives, believed that the 
unmistakable signs of success attending its establishment would have an influence 
all over the State to injure private institutes of learning. Others have been gov- 
erned by a fixed and settled hostility to popular education. Amid all this opposi- 
tion, and notwithstanding the disadvantages under which it has labored for want 
of funds, the High School has passed unscathed. There is no longer any doubt 
as to its permanency. In the darkest days of its difficulty, when its enemies felt 
sure that the poverty of the School Fund would bring it to its overthrow, the 
scholars, by their own energies, raised a fund to supply the school with philosophi- 
cal apparatus and other necessaries which had been denied them. 


But despite all of these hindrances the school prospered, and on January 
8, 1858, its name was changed by the Board of Education from the Union 
Grammar School to the San Francisco High School. The new course of 
study adopted for the school was not vastly different, however, from that 
planned for the Union Grammar School a year and a half earlier.** 


Although at first the High School was opposed by many of the grammar 
school principals of the city because it took away their most advanced 
pupils, it was not long before the value of the school to the city school 
system began to be demonstrated. In his report for 1858, Superintendent 
Henry Janes urged that the High School be housed in new quarters, stat- 
ing that it was a worthwhile institution and tended to tone up the entire 
system. State Superintendent Moulder at the first graduation exercises, 
in December, 1859, stated that the High School had been of tremendous 
value in increasing the efficiency and promoting the success of the gram- 
mar schools.*® 

The first class to be graduated from the San Francisco High School 
consisted of seven boys and four girls. The graduating exercises were 
held on December 14, 1859, and consisted of declamations and music by 
the class, an address by State Superintendent Moulder, and presentation 
of the diplomas by a member of the Board of Education.” 

86Daily Evening Bulletin, Oct. 3, 1856. 

87Daily Evening Bulletin, Dec. 3, 1857, 

88Daily Alta California, » 9, 1858. 

1898. rm California, Dec. i6, 1859; Eighth Annual San Francisco Sup’ts. Report 


for 1858 
“Daily y California, Dec. 14 and 16, 1859. 
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There was little change in the organization of the San Francisco High 
School until May, 1864, when the school was divided into a Boys’ High 
School and a Girls’ High School. A classical department, giving instruc- 
tion in both Latin and Greek languages, was added to the Boys’ High 
School at the same time.*t Later the Board found that the classical pupils 
did not fit into the schedule of the Boys’ High School as well as was ex- 
pected, and mindful of the success of the Boston Latin School, it was de- 
cided on June 27, 1865, to separate the classical department from the Boys’ 
High School and set up another institution to be known as the San Fran- 
cisco Latin School for Boys. It was felt that this school would serve as a 
better preparatory school for college than the regular high school, since 
the latter institution too nearly paralleled the work of the colleges, particu- 
larly in the earlier years of the college courses.** 

In May, 1867, the first class of the San Francisco Latin School, consist- 
ing of nine members, was graduated. The school did not prove popular, 
however, and was discontinued and its courses consolidated with the Boys’ 
High School in February, 1868.** 

The course of study offered by the San Francisco High School during 
the “sixties” and “seventies” compared most favorably with the courses 
offered in the best Eastern high schools. In fact it was of such a high 
grade that upon the establishment of the State University at Berkeley it 
was found necessary to change and re-adapt the course of study so as not 
to conflict with the curriculum of the higher institution. The entrance re- 
quirements of the University at first were so low that Superintendent Den- 
man recommended to the Board of Education that it be made possible for 
boys to prepare for college in one year of high school rather than the three 
years which then obtained. It was stated that there was much discontent 
among the high school students preparing for University, as they felt 
that their time was too precious to spend three years in high school study- 
ing subjects which would later have to be reviewed in the University. In 
his report for 1875, Superintendent Denman stated that at the end of the 
preceding term five pupils had entered the University from the graduating 
class of the San Francisco Boys’ High School and thirteen from the middle 
or second year class.** 


b. SacRAMENTO HicH ScHOooL 

The organization of a high school was contemplated in Sacramento as 
early as May 22, 1855, for on that date the following entry was made in 
the minutes of the Board of Education :* 


On motion it was ordered that Willson’s history, astronomy, bookkeeping, and 
the Latin, French and Spanish languages be superadded to the list of studies to be 
pursued in the high school, provided it is so desired by the parents and a sufficient 
number of pupils be obtained to form a class. 


41Seventeenth Annual San ggg Sup’ts. Report for 1865, p. 36; and Fourteenth 
Annual Report for 1867, appendix, p p. 

42Fourteenth Annual ‘Sup’ ts. Report i 1867, 

48Fifteenth Annual San Francisco Sup’ts. Report i. 1868, p. 35. 

44Seventeenth Annual San Francisco Sup’ts. Report for 1870, 57; Sixth Biennial 
State Sup’ts. peer. for 1874-75, p. 234; Twenty-second Annual San Francisco Sup’ts. 
Report for 1875, p. 40. 

45Sacramento Board of Education Record Book, on file in the office of the Board of 
Education, Sacramento, Calif., p. 35. 
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However, a news note from the Sacramento Daily Union exactly a year 
later shows that nothing further was done during that school year, for this 
item urged the Board to go ahead with their plans and carry out the organi- 
zation of a high school. 


On May 24, 1856, a committee of the Board reported favorably on the 
organization of a high school, and this report was received and adopted. 
On August 5, 1856, another report of a committee on the establishment of 
a high school was adopted, and at the same meeting it was ordered that 
notice be given in the daily papers of an examination of applicants for the 
position of teacher in the high school. At the Board meeting of August 25, 
1856, J. M. Howe, teacher of the boys’ grammar school, was elected as the 
first teacher of the Sacramento High School.* 


An examination of pupils for admission to the new high school was 
held on August 30, 1856. Twenty-five boys and fifteen girls were exam- 
ined and nine boys and twelve girls passed the examinations and were ad- 
mitted to the first high school class. The school opened on the following 
Monday, September 1, 1856.‘ 


Howe served as teacher for only one year, being succeeded by C. A. 
Hill, who added Greek to the school course of study. Hill served for only 
a few months and then was succeeded by A. R. Jackson, who had been a 
teacher in the grammar schools of the city for some time. In January, 1858, 
another teacher was added to teach modern languages. This teacher was 
J. P. Carlton, a former professor of the University of Louisiana.” 


The next important change in the character of the high school took 
place in November, 1859, when a committee of the Board urged that the 
high school be changed from a fine classical school to one which would 
prepare those who wished to enter life as merchants, manufacturers, machin- 
ists, mechanics, surveyors and the like. As a result of this report, Jack- 
son, who had been succeeded as principal of the school in May, 1858, by 
Charles A. Swift, was elected teacher of the natural sciences. 


During the school year of 1860-61 the high school took a backward 
step, as it was conducted by one regular teacher and a monitor, instead of 
by two regular teachers.” 


On December 29, 1862, the Board of Education approved the report 
of a committee which had been appointed to revise the course of studies 
in the various departments of the school system. Under the plan adopted 
for the high school the course was changed from an indefinite one of four 
years’ length to one of three years’ with graduation at the end of the course. 
In addition the lower grades were definitely graded and provisions were 
made for a well-defined system of promotion from the lowest grade or 
department of the school system and finally eventuating in graduation from 





46Sacramento Daily Union, May 22, 1856. 

47Sacramento Board of Education Record Book, pp. 70, 73 and 31. 

48Sacramento Union, Aug. 30 and Sept. 2, 1856. 

49Annual Report of the Sacramento Board of Education for 1857-58, printed and 
pasted in the Board Record Book, pp. 127, 128; also Sacramento Sup’ts. Quarterly Report, 
printed Aug. 25, 1857, and pasted in the Board Record Book, p. 111. 

py oe agony Board of Education Record Book, pp. 135 and 201-203. 

5i/bid., p. 214. 
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the high school.*? That this plan had a very salutary effect upon the schools 
is evidenced by the statement of the Superintendent of Schools in his report 
for the year 1864. He said in part :** 


As I have already stated, the system of grading the schools, adopted about 
two years since, has worked well in practice, and to it more than any other one 
cause are we indebted for the present flourishing condition of the city schools. 
The desire to be promoted to a higher department or to receive the final diploma 
given to the graduates from the High School acts as a powerful incentive to the 
pupils in all the schools. No premium ever before offered has been one-half as 
effective in the good results produced as this desire and determination on the part 
of all to receive a diploma at the end of the year. This system has every possible 
advantage of the presentation of special premiums, and is free from the many 
evils which make the other course of but questionable propriety at the best. 


By the time of the above-mentioned report the Sacramento High School 
seems to have been well established, having graduated eight pupils in that 
year.** 


3. Nevapa City HicH ScHooL 


It is very difficult to fix exactly the date of the establishment of the 
Nevada City High School. As early as 1862 a news note was found re- 
ferring to the “high school” of that place. In this news item the rates of 
tuition to be charged for the various departments of the Nevada City 
school were given. They were as follows: primary, $1.00; intermediate, 
$1.50; and high school, $2.50 per month. A list of the texts that were to 
be used in the different departments was also given. This list included the 
following texts which would be of high school grade: natural philosophy, 
algebra, geometry, and Latin grammar.™ 


Further newspaper reference to the high school of Nevada City was 
made in the spring of the year 1863, when an exhibition was given on 
March 6 of that year, and an examination of the pupils of the high school 
was held on April 24, 1863.%° 


In the spring of 1864 the editor of the Nevada Datly Gazette spoke of 
a visit he made to the “high school, so called, of this city.” He spoke of 
Mr. McChesney, the teacher, giving his pupils instruction in geometry, 
trigonometry, algebra, and “all the higher branches of learning.” He said 
further regarding McChesney’s school, “indeed, this department might 
with truth be termed a college.”*" 


Throughout McChesney’s period of service in Nevada City, the terms 
“high school” and “grammar school” were used indiscriminately and syn- 
onymously by the newspapers of that town. In the autumn of 1867 Mc- 
Chesney resigned his position at Nevada City to take a position at Oakland 
as principal of the grammar school at the latter place. Some of the news 
items regarding his leaving referred to him as the teacher of the “Gram- 
mar School,” while others referred to him as the teacher of the “High 


520. cit., pp. 341-344. 

5380p. cit., pp. 477, 478. 

54] bid, 

55Nevada Daily Transcript, Dec. 2, 1862. 
5¢6]bid., Mar. 7, 1863, and April 25, 1863. 
57Nevada Daily Gazette, April 15, 1864. 
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School.” This makes it difficult to fix the date of the establishment of the 
Nevada City High School, but it can be stated, however, that as early as 
1862 subjects which are generally considered high school subjects were 
offered by McChesney.** 


Mr. McChesney was succeeded by E. M. Preston, and in February, 
1868, the high school department numbered about forty students ranging 
in age from fourteen to twenty years. At this time there seems to have 
been a regularly organized grammar school in the town as well as the high 
school, for it was stated that the grammar school department numbered 
seventy-two pupils, ranging in age from ten to seventeen years.*® 


During 1870 financial trouble was experienced which caused the schools 
to close for a time. In the autumn of this year an effort was made to have 
the Board of Regents of the University of California locate a branch of the 
Fifth Class at Nevada City, the Board of School Trustees offering a site 
and housing accommodations for the proposed Fifth Class.®° In the autumn 
of the following year Frank Power, who was at the time principal of the 
high school, was appointed a master of the Fifth Class, but no available 
information gives evidence of any change in the existing program of 
studies of the high school, or in its management.®° 


The high school continued to render service to the town during the early 
part of the 1870's, and during the school year of 1876-77 the school sys- 
tem of Nevada City underwent a thorough grading, having been divided 
into twelve grades, with the high school subjects grouped into two courses, 
the Business Course and the Classical Course, each requiring two years for 
completion.** 





58Nevada Daily Sg Sept. 10, 1865, Sept. 23, 1867, and Sept. 22, 1867; Nevada 
Daily Gazette, Sept. 23, 1867. 
59Nevada Daily Transcript, Feb. 22, 1868; Nevada Daily Gazette, May 11, 1868. 
x re Daily Gazette, May 19, 1870; Grass Valley Union, March 11, 1870, and 
ec. 3, ; 
“ee Daily Transcript, Aug. 18, 1874, Aug. 22, 1875, Oct. 14, 1877, and Aug. 19, 























Educational News and Comment 








WM. JOHN COOPER 

Wm. John Cooper, resigned U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, has accepted the 
appointment of Professor of Education in 
George Washington University, where he 
will direct courses in school administra- 
tion. Before his appointment as Com- 
missioner of Education, Cooper served in 
California as Superintendent of Schools in 
Piedmont, Fresno and San Diego, and 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. 





GEORGE FREDERICK ZOOK 
—COMMISSIONER 


On May 25 President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed George Frederick Zook to be U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, succeeding 
Wm. John Cooper, resigned. 

Zook is a native of Kansas (1885). He 
took his A.B. and A.M. degrees at the 
University of Kansas, and the Ph.D. de- 
gree from Cornell University. In his 
academic studies he specialized in modern 
European history. He has taught in the 
University of Kansas, Cornell University, 
Pennsylvania State College, and since 
1925 has been President of Akron Univer- 
sity, Ohio. He was Chief of the Division 
of Higher Education in the United States 
Bureau of Education, 1920-1925; Secre- 
tary of the Commission on Institutions of 
Higher Education of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, 1926-1932; a member of the re- 
cent commission of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion which surveyed higher education in 
California and filed its report last fall. 





FLETCHER HARPER SWIFT 


Professor of Education, University of 
California at Berkeley, announces that 
the University of California Press has 
accepted for publication his report on 
The Financing of Public Educational In- 
stitutions in France. This report, cov- 
ering the financing of primary, second- 
ary and higher institutions in France, 
will constitute the first of a series of 
studies growing out of the research car- 
ried on by Professor Swift during the 


year 1928-29 and made possible by a grant 
from the General Education Board. Pro- 
fessor Swift will present similar studies 
of Czechoslovakia, Austria, Germany and 
England. These will constitute Volume 8 
of University of California Publications 
in Education. 





SUMMER CONFERENCES 


Guidance and Personnel Conference, 
Stanford University, July 5-15. Fee. 

Junior College Conference, University 
of California at Los Angeles, July 10-14. 
No. fee. 

Conference of Educational Leaders, 
University of Southern California, July 
10-14. Fee. 

School Executives Conference, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, July 17-28. 
Fee. 





INSTITUTES AND CONVENTIONS 
ABOLISHED BY LEGISLATURE 


The current Legislature of California 
has abolished teachers institutes and con- 
ventions of secondary school principals 
and county, city and district superintend- 
ents. 

In 1928 Lloyd K. Wood, now principal 
of the Galt Union High School, in a 
thesis for his Master’s degree at the Uni- 
versity of California, made a study of the 
costs of teachers institutes in California, 
in which he showed that the total annual 
cost of teachers institutes, including sala- 
ries, teachers’ expenses and programs, ag- 
gregated the sum of $1,884,133. No data 
are at hand on the costs of administrators 
conventions. 


These radical departures from estab- 
lished state practices present a real chal- 
lenge to teachers and administrators for a 
“new deal” in the type of professional or- 
ganization they shall sponsor for the ad- 
vancement of teaching and school admin- 
istration. Perhaps one of the solutions 
has already evolved in the “regional con- 
ference,” which has already appeared 
among various groups in recent years. 
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Another phase of change that evidently 
will follow will be a demand for a better 
type of professional literature, especially 
in the field of methods and schoolroom 
practices. 


PACIFIC COAST 
KINDERGARTEN HISTORY 


The School of Education of the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley, announces 
the receipt, from Miss Nora Archibald 
Smith, of a gift of five handsomely bound 
volumes containing early pamphlets on the 
kindergarten, written by Miss Smith and 
her sister, Kate Douglas Wiggin. These 
pamphlets have long since been out of 
print and are almost impossible to secure. 
Among the more important ones may be 
mentioned, “The Free Kindergarten Work 
of the Pacific Coast,” “The First Report 
of the Silver Street Kindergarten,” “The 
Art and Mission of the Kindergartner,” 
“The Relation of the Kindergarten to the 
Public Schools,” and “The Relation of 
the Kindergarten to Social Reform.” 
Complete sets of these and other pamph- 
lets written by Miss Smith and her sister, 
Kate Douglas Wiggin, which were on file 
in the library of the Silver Street Kin- 
dergarten, were destroyed in the San 
Francisco earthquake and fire of 1906. 
Fortunately, Mrs. Wiggin and Miss Smith, 
who, at that time, had already retired 
from active kindergarten work, had car- 
ried with them to their country home in 
Maine a complete set of these papers, now 
of exceedingly great historical value. Miss 
Smith’s gift has made these pamphlets 
available for all future students of the 
history of the kindergarten movement on 
the Pacific Coast. 


STANFORD ABROGATES 
LIMITATION OF WOMEN 


The numerical limitation of women 
students at Stanford University placed at 
500 in 1899 has been eliminated by the 
University Board of Trustees as a means 
of at least partially meeting the financial 
strait in which the University finds itself. 


In 1899 Mrs. Leland Stanford, as sur- 
viving founder and exercising complete 


authority over Stanford University, in an 
“address” to the trustees, directed that the 
number of women students should never 
exceed 500 at any time. This limitation 
was due to her fear that the University 
might have a preponderance of women 
students. 


In 1903 at the time Mrs. Stanford turned 
over the control of the University to 
the trustees, she made another state- 
ment that the “paramount purpose” in 
founding Stanford was to provide every- 
thing “necessary and appropriate to a 
University of high degree, and all direc- 
tions or reservations in the Founding Grant 
and all amendments or attempted amend- 


ments thereof by the Founders, or by the . 


survivor of them, are incidental and sub- 
ordinate to that paramount purpose.” Both 
these injunctions of Mrs. Stanford were 
by court decree made a part of the found- 
ing grant of the University. 


Now the trustees take the stand that 
the 500 limitation of women students must 
be regarded as “incidental and subordin- 
ate” to that paramount purpose of the Uni- 
versity, and have therefor determined to 
admit a larger number of women which 
meet the University requirements. 


EDUCATION’S LOAD 


From the Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, comes a report of increased burdens 
and decreased budgets for education. The 
number of school teachers in the country 
has decreased 2.4 per cent, while enroll- 
ment in the nation’s schools has increased 
1.3 per cent. 


More than 50 per cent of 3,000 cities 
having a population of 2,500 or more re- 
ported a decrease in the number of teach- 
ers per pupil in all grades of schools. The 
majority of reports also showed a de- 
crease in the budgets for teacher salaries, 
in some cases the decrease running as high 
as 40 per cent. 


Ninety-one cities showed plans for a 
shorter term because of lack of money to 
run the usual length of time. Textbook 
purchases decreased an average of 16.8 
per cent. 

Another item was that the capital out- 
lay for schools had been lowered 57.6 per 
cent during the past two years. 
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SOCIAL-ECONOMIC PLANNING 


At the annual meeting of the Horace 
Mann League, recently held at Minne- 
apolis, Dr. Fred J. Kelly of the United 
States Office of Education discussed “The 
Place of Education in Social-Economic 
Planning.” His five point thesis, published 
in The Horace Mann Report, March, 1933, 
embraced the following : 


1. The basis of a continuing national life is 
the existence of a national esprit de corps 
strong enough to assure a loyalty to the 
dominant national goals— 


2. This national esprit de corps, comparable 
with the old tribal mores among simpler 
societies, can be kept alive and vigorous 
in this day of complex social life only by 
utilizing agencies of education definitely 
for that purpose— 


3. Such use of the agencies of education to 
maintain a national esprit de corps avoids 
the danger of indoctrination by the use 
of sound educational methods in the 
process, and by setting up adequate ma- 
chinery for the constant revision of the 
goals underlying the national esprit de 
corps— 


4. The essential social-economic goals of 
America and the policies and practices 
necessarily to be followed by the people 
in order to attain the social-economic 
ge should be formulated and frequent- 
y revised by a congress of social-eco- 
nomic leaders, including educators, of 
course, meeting from time to time under 
the sponsorship of the educational agen- 
cies of the country— 

5. The body of principles and policies 
formulated by the congress of social- 
economic leaders should be taught in the 
schools, colleges, and adult education 
agencies with a view to producing an 
active public opinion in their support, 
thus assuring a unity of national life, and 
the necessary national esprit de corps. 


We quote further from the Horace 
Mann Report: 


Dr. Kelly called attention to the fact 
that the necessity fcr some method of 
planning for a future economic system had 
become so apparent that numerous pro- 
posals have already been made to set up 
some sort of a council to work out plans. 
He referred to six of these: 


The Swope Plan, by which representa- 
tives of various lines of industry and com- 
merce, under supervision of the United 
States Department of Commerce or other 
Federal agency, are to organize associa- 
tions to formulate plans to be followed in 
commerce and industry. 


The LaFollette Plan, for a national eco- 
nomic council of 15, appointed by the 
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President from nominees submitted by 
various groups in industry and commerce. 


The Forum Five-Year Plan, by which 
Congress is te authorize a council on 
which all great industries are to have rep- 
resentation, groups of this council, each 
led by a production engineer, to study 
production, resources, and consumption, 
and lay down plans of procedure. 


The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce Plan, for a permanent commission 
of three or five, to be selected by the 
members of a much larger group to be 
named by the Chamber of Commerce it- 
self. This commission is to co-operate 
with commerce and industry and recom- 
mend plans and procedures. 

The New Republic Plan, formulated by 
members of the Committee on Unemploy- 
ment and Industrial Stabilization of the 
National Progressive Conference. This 
plan calls for a commission to be made up 
of experts and authorities in various in- 
dustrial and commercial lines, its duty to 
assemble information essential to planning 
for production, to forecast consumption 
and to co-operate with councils to be es- 
tablished in the various major branches 
of commerce and industry. 


The Plan put forth by William Hard 
in the Forum for a Supreme Council of 
Economic Survey, 12 members. The 
President is to appoint these from nomi- 
nations made to him by organized groups 
representing agriculture, labor, finance, 
transportation, commerce, and manufac- 
ture. This Council is to study our na- 
tional affairs and situations on a purely 
economic basis and make recommenda- 
tions to the President and Congress. 


Dr. Kelly called attention to the fact 
that all these commissions or boards sug- 
gested are to be made up by, or in the 
interests of industry and commerce, and 
to be composed of representatives of those 
interests. They are to deal with condi- 
tions, measures, and plans having to do 
with material prosperity and profits. 
There seems to be in none of these any 
conception of the fact that back of perma- 
nent material prosperity there must be not 
only natural resources but a stable social 
order, with desirable national attitudes and 
ideals and habits. There seems to have 
been in all of these proposals no thought 
that social planning is quite as vital as 
economic planning; that the two must go 
together; that desirable national ideals 
and attitudes and habits must go along 
with sound methods of production and 
exchange and distribution. And so the 
planning must be Social-Economic and not 
merely economic. 








PROGRAMS OF REGIONAL CONFERENCES 


Summer school students, teachers, and other friends of education are cor- 
dially invited to attend the sessions of the regional conferences of the California 
Society of Secondary Education which will be held at summer sessions, in 
accord with the following schedules. 


CLAREMONT COLLEGES 
Dean Ausrey A. Douctass, Director 
Auditorium, Balch Hall, Scripps College 


THURSDAY, JUNE 29 


9:00a.m. The Secondary School of Tomorrow—Dorothy Stratton, Dean of Girls, 
San Bernardino Senior High School. 

9:35a.m. The Development of a Guidance Procedure for a Four-year High School 
Po aay M. Elliott, Vice-Principal, Huntington Beach Union High 

chool. 

10:10a.m. The Guidance Program of the Pasadena Junior College—A. M. Turrell, 
Counselor, Pasadena Junior College. 

10:45a.m. Discussion—Louis E. Plummer, Principal, Fullerton Junior College; 
Paul E. Webb, Registrar, Huntington Park High School; J. B. Griffing, 
President, San Bernardino Valley Union Junior College. 

1:30 p.m. The Educational Council as a Guidance Procedure—Albert D. Graves, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, San Bernardino. 

2:05p.m. The Work of the Institute of Family Relations—Paul Poponoe, Secre- 
tary, Human Betterment Foundation, Pasadena, and Director, Institute 
of Family Relations, Los Angeles. 

2:40 p.m. Discussion—Margaret E. Bennett, Supervisor of Guidance, Pasadena City 
Schools; Norman Fenton, Adjunct Professor of Psychology, Claremont 
Colleges; Director of the Bureau of Juvenile Research, State of California. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 30 


9:00a.m. The Guidance Program of Kiwanis International—Ira C. Landis, Super- 
or me of Schools, Riverside; Past District Governor, Kiwanis Inter- 
national. 

9:35a.m, Guidance and Placement in Employment—Guy M. Hoyt, Head, Division 
of Attendance and Employment of Minors, Los Angeles City Schools. 

10:00a.m. Personnel Work in Industry—Wilna J. Bruce, formerly Director of 
Personnel, Filene’s, Boston. 

10:45a.m. Discussion—J. Warren Ayer, Principal, Monrovia-Arcadia-Duarte Union 
High School, Monrovia; E. Paul Young, Seaboard National Bank, Los 
Angeles; Bruce A. Findlay, Manager, Exploitation and Public Relations 
Department, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 

1:30 p.m. High Points in the Guidance Programs of California Secondary Schools— 
Nicholas Ricciardi, Chief of the Division of Secondary Education, Cali- 
fornia Department of Education. 

2:05 p.m. An Evaluation of the Guidance Program—John Aseltine, Principal, San 
Diego Senior High School. 

2:40 p. m. ee Durwood Baker, Principal, South Pasadena, Junior High 

chool. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA (BERKELEY) 


Wituram F, Ewrne, Director. 


THURSDAY, JULY 6 
10 :00-12 :00 o’clock 
Teacher Training Programs 
Presiding: Mr. William G. Paden, Superintendent of the Alameda Public Schools. 
Address of Welcome: Dr. Harold Bruce, Dean of the Summer Session. 
Response: Mr. Horace M. Rebok, Secretary and Managing Director of the Society. 
10:30a.m. The Teacher Training Program at the University of California—Dr. 
George A. Rice, Professor of Education at the University of California 
and Principal of the University High School. 
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11:00a.m. The Teacher Training Program at the San Francisco State Teachers 
College—Dr. Percy Valentine, Dean of the Upper Division of the San 
Francisco State Teachers College. 


11:36a.m. Discussion. 
THURSDAY, JULY 6 
2 :00-3 :30 o’clock 
Teacher Placement Problems 


Presiding: Dr. David E. Martin, Superintendent of Schools, Alameda County. 
2:10p.m. At the San Francisco State Teachers College—Dr. Clarence DuFour, 
Vice-President and Dean of the San Francisco State Teachers College. 
2:30 p. m. os the “3 T. A—Mr. Earl G. Gridley, Secretary of the C. T. A. (Bay 
ection ). 
2:50p.m. At the University of California—Miss Ethel Coldwell, Assistant Appoint- 
ment Secretary, University of California. 


3:10p.m. Discussion. 
FRIDAY, JULY 7 
10 :00-12 :00 o’clock 
The Services of Agencies Co-operating in the Program of Public Education 


Presiding: Mr. Walter Helms, Superintendent of the Richmond Public Schools. 
10:10a.m. The Public Library—Mr. John B. Kaiser, Librarian, Oakland Free Library. 
10:25 a. m. ee W. J. Gerrish, President-elect of the Oakland Coun- 
cil, P. T. A. 

10:40a.m. Service Clubs—Mr. W. W. Green, Principal of the Hamilton Junior 
High School, Oakland. 

10:55a.m. The Boy Scouts—Mr. Homer J. Bemiss, Scout Executive, Oakland Area 
Council, Boy Scouts of America. 

11:10 a. m. a te Girls—Miss Gladys Snyder, Executive of the Oakland Camp 

ire Girls. 
11:25a.m. The Y. M. C. A—Mr. John Berger, General Secretary of the Berkeley 


Y. M. C. A. 
11:40a.m. The Dads’ Club—Mr. Marshal Rutherford, President of the California 
Council of Dads’ Clubs. 
FRIDAY, JULY 7 


2 :00-3 :30 o'clock 
Public School Relations 


Presiding: Mr. John Franklin West, Superintendent of the Albany Public Schools. 

2:10p.m. The School Newspaper—Miss Jessie S. Smith, Teacher of Newswriting, 
Oakland Technical High School. 

2:30p.m. The Neighborhood Press—Mr. J. A. Shoptaugh, Editor of “The Pied- 
monter.” 

2:50 p.m. Extra-Curricular Activities—Dr. Marion Brown, Vice-Principal and Dean 
of Girls at the University High School. 

3:10p.m. The Local Press—Mr. H. N. McClellan, Director of Curriculum and 
Publications, Berkeley Public Schools. 


COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC 


Grorce C. JENSEN, Director 
July 14 and 15 


Director’s Announcement: No fixed program or subject schedule is being pro- 
vided. The meeting will be conducted as an open forum and will revolve around what 
those present believe to be the outstanding problems of modern secondary education. 
The first section of the conference will be given over to determining what the prob- 
lems are, and the other two days will be given over to the discussion of the problems 
in order. The conference will be of the same nature as last year. We shall give 
everyone present an opportunity for complete participation. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES 
ArtHuR GouLp, Director 
MONDAY, JULY 17, 1933 
Morning Session 
Topic: Integration 
Psychological Basis of Integration—Dr. W. B. Featherstone, Director, High School 
Course of Study Section, Los Angeles City Schools. 
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(Program at University of California at Los Angeles, continued) 
Sociological Basis of Integration—Dr. Clarence M. Case, Professor of Sociology, 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles. 
MONDAY, JULY 17, 1933 
Afternoon Session 
Topic: Integration in Handling Retarded Children 
Miss Edith M. Hodgkins, Girls’ Vice-Principal, Franklin High School, Los Angeles. 


Miss Mary F. Mecredy, Assistant Supervisor, Special Schools and Classes Section, 
Los Angeles City Schools. 


TUESDAY, JULY 18, 1933 
Morning Session 
Topic: The Hour Period 
Miss Helen Babson, Principal, Eagle Rock High School. 
Miss Vivian F. Olson, Teacher, Bell High School. 
Current Experiments 
(a) Moving Pictures—Mrs. Sarah M. Mullen, Head of English Department, Lincoln 
High School. 
(b) Counseling—Mrs. Jean R. Fortenbacher, Counselor, Hamilton High School. 
(c) Puppetry—Miss Grace R. Barnes, Teacher, Beverly Hills High School. 
TUESDAY, JULY 18, 1933 
Afternoon Session 
Topic: The Redirection of Secondary Education 
Mr. H. S. Upjohn, Superintendent of Schools, Long Beach. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Arnon C. Arco, Director 

Nore: The program for the conference at Stanford University is based on the 
thesis that existing social and economic conditions offer a very definite challenge to 
the schools. Speakers on the several topics of the program will be drawn from the 
faculties of Stanford and neighboring junior and teachers’ colleges. Several authorities 
from Eastern universities who are visiting professors at Stanford will also appear on 
the program. 

Topic: The Challenge of Social and Economic Conditions to the Schools 
The Problems 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 3 
9:30 a. m.-12 m. 


The Problem of Economic Security. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 3 
1 :30-3 :30 p. m. 


The Place of Idealism. 


Social Conditions and Trends. 
Existing Political Problems. 


The Extent and Causes of Crime. 
International Relations. 


Significance of Recent Social Changes for Educators 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 4 
9:30 a. m.-12 m. 
Significance for the Curriculum Content. 
Significance for the Curriculum Method. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 4 
1:30 p. m.-3 p. m. 

Teachers will meet in groups according to subject matter fields and discuss 
how the curriculum content and method of their respective subject matter fields 
can be so organized as to contribute the most in preparing pupils for the solutions 
of these problems. 

Significance of Recent Social Changes for Educators 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 4 


6:30 p. m. 
School of Education Dinner 

Significance for the School Administration. 

Significance for the Professional Growth of the Teacher. 


Significance for the Counseling System. 





